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This Issue and the Next 


THE POLICY “Let things drift” is the 

OF DRIFT official national policy for 
agriculture at the present time. H. A. 
Wallace, in an address before the Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work, printed in 
part on page 3, points out the danger of 
sticking to this policy. 


CREAMERY REOR- The Trish Free State 
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GANIZATION is undertaking an —— 
interesting and important experiment in L 
the reorg: inization of the creamery busi- yO 
ness in that country. They hope by it to 

— 


be able to compete on even terms with 
the Danes. The editorial on page 5 dis- 
cusses this move and its possible signifi- 
cance for corn belt dairymen. 


INTERNATIONAL Representatives of 

WHEAT POOL the wheat pools in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Russia, met in Kansas City 
last week to discuss the possibilities of 
international control of the wheat surplus 
by farm groups. An account of the meet- 
ing is given on page 8. 
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WHAT THE FARMER IS UP AGAINST 


Economic Situation of Agriculture Demands a Constructive Policy 


with us in an acute form. The trouble 

seems to be that farmers, comprising 
about 26 per cent of the population, now get 
gly about 10 per cent of the national income, 
whereas, before the war they received-about 20 
er cent. Some damage has also been done by 
the fall in land values, but this is not nearly 
«serious as the drop in income. Land in 1919 
was about twite as high as it had been before 
the war, and at that time was really no higher 
relative to pre-war than city real estate and in- 
dustrial stocks on the New York stock exchange 
are today. Even during the land boom, how- 
ever, most farmers were conservative, and as a 
result the decline in land values, which inevit- 
ably followed the decline in farm income, forced 
git of business only about one farmer in twen- 
ty. The farmers who stayed in business 


FS seven years the farm problem has been 


By H. A. Wallace 


Before the National Conference of Social Work 


result of sad experience, that nine out of ten 
of the so-called better methods will not pay un- 
der his situation. It is true, however, that new 
methods are having and will have a tremendous 
effect on agriculture. The increased use of the 
automobile during the past fifteen years has 
doubtless increased the agricultural output per 
farmer by at least five per cent. Higher yield- 
ing strains of grain have increased his effi- 
ciency by another five per cent. New methods 
of earing for and feeding hogs now enable us 
to produce the same quantity of pork as we did 
before the war with two hundred million bush- 
els less corn, The increased use of the tractor 
enables the farmer to get the same amount of 


again in quite the same way. The immediate 
cause of the trouble is the post-war reversal in 
credit balances. Before the war, we owed Eu- 
rope several hundred million dollars every year 
beeause of the fact that we had borrowed dur- 
ing the seventies and eighties several billion 
dollars to build our railroads and start our in- 
dustries on a large scale. It was perfectly nat- 
ural when the railroads opened up the middle- 
west to pay our interest on this debt to Europe 
with our surplus wheat, pork, beef and cotton. 
During the past fifteen years, however, we have 
lent Europe on either government or private 
account about fifteen billion dollars, and now 
Europe owes us at least half a billion dollars 
every year instead of us owing Europe. Of 
course, during the past eight years, Europe has 
been able to borrow enough money from the 
United States to buy nearly twice as 





vere hurt not by the decline in land val- 
ues but by the drop in farm income. 

Pullman smoking compartment philos- 
ophers will tell you that farmers are 
really better off today than they were 
thirty years ago, and that if the farmer 
would only stop bellyaching and get to 
work and use modern efficiency methods 
there would be no farm problem. In all 
of this there is an essence of truth, to- 
eether with a vast amount of misunder- 
standing. Today nearly every farmer 
has an automobile, and perhaps a fourth 
of them have radios, In the corn belt, 
most of them use gang plows and riding 
cultivators. Perhaps a fifth of the farm 
houses have the advantage of electric 
lights and furnaces. Undoubtedly it is 
more pleasant to farm now than it was 
with grandfather in the eighties and 
nineties. 

Practical Aids—Not Luxuries 


The misunderstanding caused by the 
farm use of autos, radios, improved farm 
machinery, ete., traces to the fact that 
these things, even tho they do cost a lot 
of money, are essential to efficient farm- 
ing on most farms. It is because of these 
very things that most farmers now turn 








H. A. Wallace 


THE POLICY OF “‘LET THINGS DRIFT” 


‘‘The United States has apparently no more of an 
agricultural policy today than Rome had two thousand 
years ago, or England one hundred years ago, In reality, 
our only agricultural policy is the 
same as that of England and Rome— 
Under this policy, 
we have about three million fewer peo- 
ple living on the farms of the United 
States than we had six years ago. To 
date, the people left on the farms have 
increased their efficiency sufficiently 
so that the loss in population has had 
no effect on agricultural output. Soon- 
er or later, however, it is to be expect- 
ed that the policy of let things drift 
will result in so many people living in town and so few 
on the land that the price of farm products will again 
start advancing faster than the price of other things. ... 
The immediate need may be to drive more folks from the 
farms into the cities, so as to bring about a rise in the 
price of farm products and a decline in the wages of la- 
bor, The long-time need, however, may be the exact re- 
verse. The statesmen and historians of forty years hence 
may marvel at the blind folly of the way in which the ag- 
ricultural situation was handled during the fifteen years 
following the great war.’’ 


let things drift. 


much food annually from us as she did 
before the war. However, the demand is 
no longer of the easy, automatie type 
which results when trade balances are 
being settled by exports. The greatest 
trouble with our agriculture today is 
that domestic _prices for farm products 
are being too largely set by the purchas- 
ing power of a poverty stricken Europe 
which has already borrowed from the 
United States more than she can ever 
pay back. 


Agriculture Versus Industry 


Industries which export to Europe, 
and notably corporations of the type of 
the United States Steel Corporation, do 
not suffer to the same extent as agricul- 
turefrom the post-war reversal in credit 
balances. To illustrate with pig iron: 
We export several times as much pig iron 
as we import. The price for which it 
sells abroad, however, does not determine 
the price at home. Judge Gary says, for 
instance, concerning the 1926 export 
business of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration : 

‘*Prices obtainable in the foreign mar- 
ket, and to some extent for domestic ton- 
nage in markets bordering on the Atlan- 








out about 20 per cent more per man 

than their fathers and grandfathers. Of course, 
in some eases farmers abuse the auto and radio, 
but generally speaking both are practical busi- 
hess assets on the farm. Prompt access to the 
Weather forecasts and market reports has en- 
abled many a livestock farmer to pay ‘for his 
radio in a few months. The auto is not a neces- 
sity for the town family, but most farmers can’t 
get along without one. . . . 

It is astonishing how many people feel that 
the farmer is inefficient, that he has not kept 
abreast with the wonderful technical discover- 
les of the age. The Saturday Evening Post, for 
Instance, last month had a eartoon of the in- 
dustrial horse contentedly swigging down the 
dollars from the water trough of better meth- 
ods, but the agricultural horse was stubbornly 
refusing to drink. Now it happens that hun- 
dreds of wealthy men have gone into farming 
In the spirit of this cartoon, only to find that 
there are not nearly as many dollars in the 
trouch of better methods as they had thought. 
Most farmers are not ornery, ignorant fellows 
who are deliberately holding improved methods 
out of use. On the contrary, they are only too 
fager to use every improved method which is 
at all likely to pay under their financial and 
soil situation. Every good farmer knows, as a 





land taken care of with a hundred million bush- 
els less corn and oats. The new efficiency meth- 
ods in agriculture, however, are not as nearly 
clear gain as the new methods in industry. It 
costs money to vaccinate hogs, to buy tankage 
and to provide gasoline for a tractor. While 
thousands of farmers have found that the new 
methods leave them a net profit, other thou- 
sands find that they are unable to use some of 
the new methods profitably. 


Government’s Efforts Misdirected 


The state and federal governments have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars during the past 
quarter of a century to make the farmers more 
efficient. Before the war, this may have been 
justified because of the fact that food prices 
were rising faster than the prices of other 
things, and because there was a satisfactory Eu- 
ropean market for any surplus. Today farmers 
are beginning to feel that a government which 
spends millions of dollars annually for increas- 
ing agricultural production and is not willing 
at the same time to face the result of the sur- 
plus thereby produced is guilty of an almost 
criminal act. 

Agriculture today is the victim of a conibi- 
nation of circumstances which will never hit it 


tie, Gulf and Pacifie coasts of the United 
States, were, however, relatively low, owing to 
the severe competition of European mannufac- 
turers. ”’ 

In other words, steel manufacturers follow 
the policy of dumping their surplus abroad at 
whatever price is necessary to meet foreign 
competition, and they charge the cost of this 
dumping up to the interior points of the United 
States, specifically to the farmers and manu- 
facturers of the middle-west. 

If there were no tariff on pig iron or if pig 
iron were being produced by several million 
workmen freely competing, pig iron would be 
as seriously affected by the post-war reversal 
in credit balances as any agricultural product. 
But pig irén has a tariff and is produced by a 
few large concerns which are able to take ad- 
vantage of that tariff by intelligent dumping 
of their product. . .. 

The problem of agriculture is to find the type 
of organization which will do for it what the 
corporate form of organization does for indus- 
try, and then to use the powers thus obtained 
in an intelligent way to overcome the handi- 
caps of the post-war reversal in credit balances. 
Corporations are legal entities deriving their 
centralizing power from the government. It 
happens that the cor- (Concluded on page 21) 
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HANDICAPPED COMMUNITIES 


*WO types of farm community seem to be 
especially handicapped in making any prog- 
ress in the development of a better community 
life. One of these types is the discouraged 
community where all efforts at forming clubs, 
farm organizations, community schools, and so 
on, have failed, and where the people are con- 
vineed that it is impossible to have anything of 
this sort, simply because they have not been 
suecessful in their territory. 

The other type is at the opposite end of the 
seale, the over-satisfied community that has 
been able to accomplish something in one field 
and rests content on its laurels. Sometimes one 
finds a community that had the courage and 
enterprise to establish a farmers’ elevator back 
in the hard days of 1903 and 1904, and has 
since declined to reorganize the elevator on a 
co-operative basis, to see that the patrons were 
also stockholders, or to tie up the concern with 
other organized groups in the territory. The 
leaders remember what they did some twenty- 
five years ago and are content. 

Perhaps the community was able to form a 
farm club some years back and has had some 
success in planning social activities. Yet at the 
same time the co-operatives of the district may 
be non-existent or weak, the farming practices 
may be falling behind the proper standard, and 
the schools may still be the old type of district 
school that has not yet been abie to meet the 
requirements of the standard school. 

Both eases are, of course, curable. The rem- 
edy for the over-satisfied community and the 
discouraged community is probably much the 
same. Both need.to know more about what has 
been accomplished in other communities by 
other farm groups. This can be seeured thru 
a tie-up with a state or national farm organiza- 
tion which makes some effort to set the stan- 
dards for community activity. It may be secured 
by a study of bulletins and articles on the work 
of other communities. Perhaps the best way 
is to have a delegation go out to visit communi- 
ties that are making good in other fields and 
see how the.work is handled. With the auto- 
mobile and good roads, this is not such a diffi- 
eult job. We have had tours from one county 
to another to visit ereameries, orchards, live- 
stock farms and other types of farm enterprise. 
Why not a few tours to visit first-class com- 
munities ? 


Second-class Matter. 











A NEW PRESIDENT FOR AMES 
AST Friday, the Iowa Board of Edueation 
elected Raymond M. Hughes, of Ohio, 


as president of Iowa State College, at Ames. 
Primarily an educator and scientist, President 
Hughes received his training at Miami, Ohio, 
the Ohio State University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He has been 
president at Miami for the past sixteen years 
and has been eminently successful. It seems 
that he understands boys and girls of college 
age and realizes the desirability of training 
them first of all to be strong Christian charac- 
ters. The members of the Board of Education 
are enthusiastic about him. 

President Hughes has a hard job before him. 
The farm people of Iowa are looking for defi- 
nite leadership to the promised land of a fine 
agricultural civilization. While the new presi- 
dent has apparently had little direct contact 
with agricultural or economic problems, we feel 
that he will welcome the chance for service that 
his new position gives him. President Hughes 
has the biggest opportunity that any Ames 
president has ever had. lowa farm folks, as 
well as all other Iowa people, will wish him 
well. 





THE RETIRED FARMER 
VERY once in awhile you will hear a city 
business man say: ‘‘ Farmers have an easy 
time. There’s my cousin, retired from work 
last year; no older than I am, and I expect 
to go on working for twenty years yet.’’ 

It is true that early retirement from active 
work of the sort they have been doing is more 
common among farmers when financial condi- 
tions permit it than it is in town. There hap- 
pen to be several fairly good reasons why this 
has been the ease. 

Very frequently, a farmer retires to make 
room for his son on the farm. If he has be- 
come wealthy enough to buy another farm for 
the boy, then he may hold on to the home 
place. Ordinarily, however, both the farmer 
and his son have felt that it might be pretty 
difficult for two families and two managers to 
get along side by side on the same farm. As 
a result, the father often moved away from the 
farm before he really was ready to retire, and 
without knowing what he wanted to do with 
the rest of his days. 

From this custom there has come a part of 
the atmosphere of decay that surrounds so 
many small towns. Quite frequently, the re- 
tired farmer didn’t feel at home in town and 
took no part in the town’s affairs; and being 
without income except that from the farm, was 
obliged to live very economically. Without-oe- 
cupation and without much income, he was lit- 
tle good to himself and no good to the commu- 
nity. On the whole, his retiring was a loss_to 
everybody concerned and especially to the farm 
group that he left. 

In recent years, we have been seeing some in- 
teresting changes in this matter of retiring 
from active farm work. In farm communities 
like the Orange neighborhood south of Water- 
loo, elderly farmers have been moving from 
tneir farms to build homes around the con- 
solidated school and the eoantry church. Now 
they have a group there of fifteen or twenty 
houses, close enough together so that it is a 
little community in itself, with enough room 
for a garden and chickens and a cow or two 
with each place. These places also have the 
advantage of being very close to the home 
farms, so that the owners can run out to see 
the places and see their children, who very com- 
monly are working the old farm, whenever 
they want to. 

At New Providence and Whittier, a small 
town has in each case been built up by farm- 
ers retiring and preferring to live with their 
old neighbors rather than to move to a bigger 
place. At points like these the population is 
only a hundred or a few more, the farmers 
practically control the town, and the retired 
farmers often have for the first time enough en- 


Se 
ergy and spare moments to take a leading part 
in chureh, school and farm organization work 

The progress of community work in the coup. 
try is often checked by the fact that the 
younger men are so busy making a living and 
getting a start, that they haven’t time to de. 
vote to community projects, while the older men 
have moved away to town and are not on hand 
to use the time they now have to spare, or to 
make use of their wide acquaintance in the 
neighborhood and of their knowledge and ex. 
perience with farm problems. In many of the 
rural communities that are making progress, it 
is found that the retired farmer is one of the 
folks most responsible for that progress. He 
has often been taking part in a minor way in 
farm organizations for years. He knows the 
ropes. He knows the people of the section; and 
with the increased time that he has for himself 
after the farm work is turned over to some one 
else, he can most effectively take charge of re. 
organization of the co-operative, the adoption 
of a new school system, the building up of the 
country church, or any other of a number of 
community projects. Sometimes the retired 
farmer even finds a new profession, goes into 
co-operative marketing work and makes a sue. 
cess as a local manager. For the most part, 
however, his main service is on the board of di- 
rectors or as one of the officers. 

The retired farmer is one of the big assets 
of any farm community. The community is 
fortunate that can keep its retired but still ae- 
tive farmers in its midst, either in the small 
town or in the community center around the 
rural chureh or school. Incidentally, it might 
be added that the good fortune is not all on 
the community’s side. The retired farmer who 
works out a new program of this sort for his 
later years will find his life longer and a good 
deal happier than it would be if he followed 
the example of the retired farmers of a gener. 
ation ago and went to a strange town to rust to 
death in the suburbs. 





THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


HE flood is still killing its hundreds and 

impoverishing its thousands. The Red Cross 
is now asking for $15,000,000 instead of the 
original $5,000,000. The movement for a spe- 
cial session of congress to supply aid is grow- 
ing, on the ground that a national disaster 
should not be remedied entirely by private 
charity. It has been pointed out that another 
treasury surplus is in sight, and that some of 
it might well be given to drowned-out farmers 
instead of being turned back to income tax 
pavers. 

Farmers who write us comment particularly 
on the hard plight of the Louisiana farmers 
whose farms were lost by a planned breaking of 
the levee in order to save New Orleans. If 
proper compensation is not given to these peo 
ple, there will apparently be plenty of farmers 
in other sections to support their cause. 

Most farmers are contributing to local Red 
Cross drives. Some have mailed cheeks. made 
out to the Red Cross, to us. Many thanks to 
them, in the name of their brother farmers 
along the Mississippi. We'll see that any fur- 
ther contributions sent to us get to the right 
place promptly. 





MELLON TAKES OVER FARM LOAN 
BOARD 


As WE predicted, the Mellon drive to con- 

trol the federal farm loan system is going 
forward under a full head of steam. Eugene 
Meyer and his associates have been put on the 
board, so that the Mellon group now has a ma- 
jority. There may be enough farm senators t0 
prevent the confirmation of these men, but ap- 
parently no real relief will come until there 1s 
a change in administration, or until the basic 
act governing the farm loan system is amended 
by congress. 
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ORGANIZING FOR BUTTER 


TBE. Irish Free State is planning a reorgan- 
ization of the creameries of Ireland that 
pakes our own efforts in that direction seem 
half- hearted, Ireland, like Iowa, has its butter 
handled partly by co-operative creameries and 
rtly by privately owned creameries. The 
vovernment plan is to make a survey of the 
wrritory, decide how many creameries are need- 
to serve different sections, and where they 
hould be located. A fund of about two and 
ne-half million dollars is to be appropriated 
) buy out the privately owned creameries and 
rn them over at about one-third of the pur- 
chase price to co-operatives that are willing to 
join W ith the government in the reorganization 
plan. The government itself is willing to carry 
, 00d part of the expense of the movement 
purely as a service to the dairy farmers of the 
Irish Free State. 

The Irish Free State is not a rich country, 
and the action of the government in proposing 
gich a plan under present conditions there, 
where taxes are extremely burdensome, shows 
how important it considers the proper reor- 
sanization of the creamery business of Ireland. 
It would probably be a hundred times easier 
for any of the states of the corn belt to appro- 
priate a sum like this than for the Irish Free 
State. 

No one in Iowa or anywhere else is advocat- 
ing that a similar plan of state aid for reor- 
vanization ought to be adopted in this section. 
There is no reason, however, why the industry 
itself can not set about a similar plan and carry 
it thru without outside assistance. As it stands 
now, to use Iowa for an example, in northeast- 
em iowa we have more creameries than are 
needed, in northwestern and southern Iowa far 
too few. Consolidation of co-operative cream- 
eries in northern Iowa would undoubtedly be 
afine thing in the interest of low cost of man- 
ufacture of the product. Most of the older 
creameries were built at a time when folks 
hauled their milk and cream in a few miles over 
dirt roads. Now in many sections trucks bring 
cream from as far as twenty to thirty miles. 
Consolidation to suit the new conditions would 
work a benefit to many dairy territories, 

In the parts of the state where dairying has 
never been strong until recently, the producers 
are handicapped in many cases by being forced 
to depend on shipping cream by railroads to 
eentralizers some distance away. This means 
low grade cream, low grade butter and a low 
price to the producer. What we apparently 
need in most sections south and west in the 
state is large ecreameries built at points where 
they can easily serve a territory not much less 
than a county, and perhaps larger. 

Up at Sibley, Iowa, the farmers’ creamery 
operating in a territory not particularly noted 
for its dairying has built up a fine business by 
becoming really a co-operative centralizer. It 
sends out trucks and brings the cream in from 
long distances. It has the advantage over the 
centralizer in that the cream is brought in in 
good condition, and the butter produced is of 
a high quality as the butter of the smaller 
neighborhood ereameries. 

Down in Missouri, the Farm Clubs are about 
to start the construction of two creameries. The 
idea here seems to be to have one creamery 
serve a county, with the expectation that the 

‘volume will not be less than one million pounds 
‘year. It seems quite certain that this large 
sized creamery, tied up with the producers by 
truck routes, will be the type of the future. 

We wonder why it would not be possible for 
lowa dairymen to consider this problem of or- 
ganization of the state as a unit, appoint a com- 
mittee to make a survey of the territory, and 
outline a way in which the creamery business 
of the state could best be organized. The re- 
organization of the older territories will be dif- 
ficult, of course, but some progress could be 


made there in time. More important is the job 
of planning the work in newer sections, so that 
creameries will not be put up at the wrong 
places, and so that the energy of the co-opera- 
tors will not be thrown away on a badly 
planned program. 

Anything of this sort, of course, is a big job, 
Fortunately, dairymen are among the most pro- 
gressive farmers of the state, and their cream- 
eries are more thoroly co-operative in charac- 
ter than probably any other farm business con- 
cerns. If they can try out a plan like this and 
make a go of it, perhaps farmers who are more 
interested in the sale of grain and livestock can 
be induced to attempt a similar program. 





THE MORTGAGE DEBT 


[It HAS frequently been pointed out that the 

borrowings of banks in rural districts from 
the Federal Reserve and from the Intermediate 
Credit System or War Finance Corporation 
have been greatly reduced in the last five years. 
This has been hailed as a sign of farm prosper- 
ity. In part, of course, it is; for conditions are 
a good deal better in the farming sections now 
than they were then. A part of the decrease, 
however, is explained by the recent statement 
of the agricultural census, which shows an in- 
crease in the mortgage debt on owner-operated 
farms of half a billion dollars in the period 
from 1920 to 1925. This means that a great 
many floating debts have been paid off by put- 
ting an increased mortgage on the farm. 

Out of 3,300,000 farms operated by their 
owners, 1,128,000 reported a mortgage debt. 
The total of this debt is now $4,577,258,689. 
Moreover, while the mortgage debt has in- 
creased half a billion dollars, the total value 
of these mortgaged farms has decreased three 
billion dollars; so that the mortgage debt is 
now 41.9 per cent of the value of the farms, 
whereas in 1920 it was only 29.1 per cent. Of 
course, no one knows what the mortgage debt 
is on the three million farms that are operated 
by tenants or managers. 

It is something of comfort to know that there 
are better than two million farms operated by 
owners, that do not earry a mortgage debt. 
These are the farmers ‘who have some real claim 
to independence. The discouraging thing is 
that these unmortgaged owner-operated farms 
are only one-third of the total number of farms 
in the country. 





MISSIONARY WORK 


A FRIEND of ours writes: 

**T believe that there would be 100 per 
cent MeNary-Haugenism in the corn belt, if 
everybody had both sides of the question. So 
many of the people in the cities obtain only the 
eastern view. To help correct this condition, 
I am asking you to mail copies of the reply of 
the Committee of Twenty-two to the veto mes- 
sage to the folks on the enclosed list.’’ 

With a million or more copies of the presi- 
dent’s veto message being broadcast over the 
corn belt by friends of the administration, it 
is particularly necessary for farmers to make 
some effort to keep people in the towns and 
cities of the corn belt ined up on the farm side. 

This particular subscriber has been doing 
more than his share by seeing that pamphlets 
are sent to influential town dwellers and by 
sending clippings from Wallaces’ Farmer. Oth- 
er subscribers have carried on the good work 
by sending subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer 
to people in town, with the idea of getting the 
farm point of view across in this way. 

We still have some copies of our McNary- 
Haugen pamphlet left and copies of the Dick- 
inson speech and the statement of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-two, which will be sent out 
on request. New subscriptions to Wallaces’ 
Farmer for town people who ought to be listed 


among the converted would, of course, be re- 
ceived with cheers. 

For the background of the MeNary-Haugen 
fight, there is nothing better than H. C. Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer.’’ 
The facts in this book ought to be familiar to 
every corn belt farmer. Boosters for the 
MeNary-Haugen idea could well get a copy, 
and, after reading it, pass it around among the 
neighbors and to friends in town. It costs $1.75 
and ean be secured-thru our Book Department. 


[ Odds and Ends 


W 7HEN I visited the Fisher township people 

down in southwestern Iowa just west of 
Shenandoah I found that most of the farmers 
burn their corn stalks. This is decidedly dif- 
ferent from most of the rest of Iowa where 
scarcely one farmer in ten burns his stalks. 
These farmers in Fremont county claim that 
the stalks grow so rank that they have great 
trouble cutting them up. I suspect, however, 
that the biggest reason for burning the corn 
stalks, in this section of the state, is the exten- 
sive use of the lister instead of the check row 
planter. It seems to be the common impres- 
sion that corn stalks bother listed corn worse 
than corn planted on the surface with a check- 
row. 

It would seem that the one place in Iowa 
where a corn stalk factory should succeed bet- 
ter than any place else is in Fremont county. 
They evidently get a bigger yield of stalks per 
aere than in most other parts of the state and 
do not value the stalks as highly for fertilizer 
purposes as elsewhere. 

In the listed corn section along the Missouri 
river it seems that not only do they set less 
value on corn stalks for soil fertility than in 
other places but they put a higher percentage 
of their farm land into corn. This is especially 
true of the rich river bottoms where half and 
even more of the farm land is out into corn 
year after year. If there is really anything to 
this corn stalk proposition it should be tried 
out first in the listed corn sections of south- 
western Iowa. This is the natural location for 
corn stalk factories just as northeastern Lowa 
is the natural location for creameries. The 
only reason for preferring eastern Iowa to 
southwestern Iowa is that the corn borer may 
make stalk disposal a matter of vital interest 
in eastern Iowa long before it becomes so in the 
western part of the state. 




















HEN I visited the New Providence and 

Fisher communities in April I found a 
marked contrast between them. Both contain 
the finest kind of farm people that can be 
found in Iowa. New Providence has the best 
school building, a more definite religious life, 
more beautiful farm homes and greater average 
wealth. In Fisher township it seems as tho 
nearly all the farmers are between forty and 
fifty years of age. I suspect that many more 
of them were hit by the land boom than in New 
Providence because so many of them had come 
to the time of life to buy land at the time of 
the boom. Probably there are more mortgages 
and less inherited wealth in Fisher township. 
But the lack 9f money hasn’t kept them from 
going ahead. They thriftily fixed up one of 
their distriet schools with a basement and with 
a balcony at an expense of about $500 so that 
it would hold nearly 300 people. There are a 
hundred township Farm Bureaus in Iowa 
which can do the things which Fisher township 
has done if they only would. There are very 
few which have the firm religious bond and 
the hereditary’ wealth to enable them to do 
what New Providence has done. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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MINERAL MIXTURES FOR 


Larger and Cheaper Gains Obtained With Simple Mixture in Ames Test 


ATTENING steers respond to the right 
mineral mixtures. Those who question 
their value for steers on feed should have 
spent May 5 at Ames. Any doubt that may 
have existed in the minds of the eight hundred 
who attended Cattle Feeders’ Day was swept 
away by the convincing evidence presented by 
John Evvard and C. C. Culbertson, 
A new record of gains made by experiment 
station fed cattle fattened on a good corn belt 
ration was made this year. Steers ~ 


half ounces of this mixture per head daily gave 
an increased return of $2.90 per head. This is 
a large price for eleven pounds of this inex- 
pensive mineral. This year with a 35-cent 


spread in the valuation of the check lot and 
the lot receiving the simple mineral mixture, 
the increased value went up to over $8, very 
high pay for eight pounds of a mixture of equal 
parts of limestone and bone meal with a little 
potassium iodide added. 


An additional vain 


— 


STEERS PAY 


ture required 21 pounds more corn, 11 pounds 
more linseed meal, 38 pounds more silage and 6 
pounds more alfalfa hay, A comparison hetweey 
the silage fed the check lot and the alfalfa check 
lot shows 823 pounds of silage and 16 pounds of 
linseed meal replaced 212 pounds of alfalfa ang 
220 pounds of corn. 

Last year all the two-year-olds showed a log 
when valued on April 21. This year they all 
showed a margin above feed cost, varying from 

$18.47 with the alfalfa check lot 





weighing 783 pounds at the begin- 
ning of the feeding period made a 
gain of 419 pounds in 120 days, or 
3.5 pounds daily. These two-year- 
old steers were started on feed De- 
eember 30, less than a week after 
they arrived direct from Texas. 
They received a ration of shelled 
corn, linseed meal, silage, alfalfa 
hay, block salt and one ounce per 
head daily of a simple mineral mix- 
ture. This mineral mixture’ was 
composed of equal parts of high eal- 
cium ground limestone and _ bone 
meal, with one ounce of potassium 
iodide to one hundred pounds of the 
mixture. 

The lot of steers receiving this 
mineral mixture not only made the 

















without minerals to $34.25 for the 
lot. receiving silage and the simple 
mineral mixture. These figures do 
not include labor, housing and water. 
ing charges, risk, interest and insur. 
ance or credit for manure, but do in. 
clude feed saved for hogs. 

A comparison of feeding costs and 
rate of gain was made between two. 
year-olds, yearlings and calves, The 
two’s and calves came from Texas, 
and the vearlings were bought at 
Sioux City. All were good to choice, 
After crediting hog feed, the cost of 
100 pounds of gain was $9.49 with 
the two’s, $9.35 with the yearlings 
$8.15 with the steer calves and $8.56 
with the heifers. All were fed shelled 
corn, linseed meal, alfalfa and block 








largest and cheapest gains of any 
of the seven lots of two-year-old 
steers fattened, but also showed a 
distinctly higher finish, and were 
appraised at the highest price of any lot in the 
experiment. 


Progress Made in Complicated Problem 


This is the third year that Evvard and Cul- 
bertson have conducted tests with different 
mineral mixtures and mineral earriers in the 
fattening steer ration. They are making prog- 
ress in their study of this rather complicated 
problem. Results indicate that the area where 
the cattle are raised and the kind and mineral 
eontent of feed used in growing the eattle af- 
feet very definitely the value and need of min- 
erals in the rations of these cattle when they 
are finished on corn belt rations. The ration 
on which these eattle are fattened also affects 
the need of minerals, A ration in 


Heifer calves showed a 


higher finish than the steer calves 


smalier gains 


of fifty pounds with the mineral mixture. or 
thirty-five pounds with the mineral mixture 
plus loam, in 120 days, is not to be passed by 
as a matter of no importance. 

The amount of alfalfa hay eaten by each lot 
of steers receiving a full feed of silage and 
three pounds of linseed meal per head daily 
was very small, about one and one-half pounds 
per head daily. The cost of gain with the check 
lot of steers fed alfalfa hay as the sole roughage 
was $9.49, as compared with $8.48 for those re- 
ceiving silage as the main roughage, Alfalfa 
was valued at $20 per ton. With alfalfa worth 
$12. the cost of gains would have been the same 
as with the silage steers. 

The lot of steers that made the experiment 


in 


salt. The yearlings used 28 pounds 
less corn per 100 pounds of gain than 
the two-year-olds. The steer calves 
required only 355 pounds of corn for 
100 pounds of gain, 180 pounds less than the 
two-year-old steers. Their grain requirement 
Was approximately two-thirds that of the year- 
lings and two-year-olds. 


Calves Do Not Show as Good Finish 


Both the two’s and yearlings were rather 
well finished at the close of the test, while the 
steer calves were only half-fat. This economy 
in the use of grain will be less as they approach 
the degree of finish reached by the older cattle. 
These steer calves gained 317 pounds in 120 
days, an average of 2.64 pounds daily. They will 
be carried in the dry lot for several months. 

The heifer calves required 23 pounds more of 
corn and 7 more of linseed meal to produce 100 
pounds of gain, than did the steer 


spite of 








which silage is the main roughage 
is in greater need of minerals than 





one in which alfalfa is the rough- 
age, if future tests bear out the re- 
sults obtained this year. This is to 
be expected, as alfalfa hay normally 
not only contains large amounts of 
lime, but also phosphorus. 

Steers getting a mineral mixture 
containing seven ingredients, in ad- 
dition to limestone, bone meal and 
potassium iodide, had a higher cost 
and a slightly lower rate of gain 
than when no minerals except. salt 
were fed. This indieates that the 
addition of one or more of the seven 
ingredients, even tho in small quan- 








calves, and gained one-fifth of a 
pound per head per day less. But 
they showed much more finish at 
the end of the period. Tom Cross, 
a packer buyer, advised the sale of 
these heifers soon. Their average 
weight was approximately 700 
pounds. Fat heifers of this weight 
seem to be in very keen demand, 
but when they approach 800 pounds 
are generally discriminated against 
as compared to steers. 

The yearling steers weighing 1,016 
pounds were valued at $12.50, the 
highest of any cattle in the feeding 








experiment. These yearlings made 
the unusual gain of 2.98 pounds per 








ties, was harmful. This special mix- 
ture contained wood ashes, iron ox- 
ide, manganese sulphate, sulphur, 
vegetable charcoal, anise seed and 
salt. Two-thirds of this mixture was 





BE a 





head daily, The difference in the 
time required to finish steer calves 
and older cattle and the economy of 
gains in the early part of the feed- 
ing period for steer calves was clear- 





the simple mineral mixture that 
showed up so favorably alone and 
when fed with black loam. 

The lot fed dirt only in addition to the ration 
of shelled corn, silage, linseed meal, alfalfa and 
salt, fell behind in rate and cost of gain of both 
lots getting the simple minerals and the check 
lot getting no minerals in addition to salt. They 
did somewhat better than the lot getting the 
complicated mineral mixture. 

This is the third year that a limestone, phos- 
phorus carrier mineral mixture has given high- 
ly favorable results. In 1925 and 1926, spent 
boneblack was used as a phosphorus earrier. In 
1926, the steers receiving about one and one- 


station record breaking gain of three and one- 
half pounds a day ate eleven pounds of shelled 
corn, three pounds of linseed meal, almost 
twenty nine pounds of silage, one and one-half 
pounds of alfalfa hay, an ounce of the mineral 
mixture and half an ounce of salt per head 
daily. The silage was rich in grain coming from 
a field that yielded 70 bushels per acre. A hun- 
dred pounds of gain required 315 pounds of 
shelled corn, 86 pounds of linseed meal, 823 
pounds of silage and 44 pounds of alfalfa. 

The lot fed the same except the mineral mix- 


Two-year-old steers gained 3% pounds daily on standard ration plus minerals 


ly shown. 

The afternoon program of the 
1927 Iowa Cattle Feeders’ Day dealt 
largely with problems beyond the control of the 
individual. E. N. Wentworth, of Armour’ 
Research Bureau, discussed the collection of 
more accurate data on the quality of the cattle 
marketed and slaughtered, and some of the 
problems to be met to make meat grading and 
stamping a success. He warned cattle feeders 
against a hasty assumption that beef shortage 
was at hand because production was running 
behind last year. 
feeder cattle situation as to the probable future 
supply and prices. 
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THIEF GETS 


TEN YEARS 


Chicken Stealer in Adair County Draws Heavy Sentence 


By W. E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


1M DOWNARD, of Creston, knew it 

was illegal to steal chickens and yet 

he took a chance. If he got caught 
here Was only a two-year sentence 
ywaiting him and sometimes less. But 
jim did not count on the county attor- 
gey knowing another trick in the law. 

When Jim was captured recently for 
gsisting in stealing fifty hens from 
4 Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
member, the county attorney decided 
the ordinary sentence for chicken 
sealing was not heavy enough. The 
eurt had the evidence on Downard 
for chicken stealing and when he con- 
fssed and appeared for sentence he 
yas quite surprised to hear a charge 
brought against him for breaking and 
watering and larceny at night. He 
vas much more surprised when the 
judge sentenced him to ten years at 
Anamosa! 

It all started on the morning of 
March 4 when Had Sivage, a farmer 
who lives south of Orient in Adair 
county, opened the hen house door. 
The Sivages had locked their chickens 
in the house the night before because 
they wanted to dust them for mites. 
Imagine their surprise to discover that 


about half of their flock was missing. | 
Sivage at once began to look about for 


traces of the thieves. There were 


plenty of tracks on the ground to indi- | 


cate to him that the chickens had been 
carried up thru the barnyard to a point 
along the road where he found they 
had been loaded into a car. 


Car Tracks Furnish Clue 


Only a few days before Sivage re- 
called that a Ford touring car had 
stopped at their farm and some men 
came in to inquire if they might bor- 
tow a little gasoline to get back to 
town. They said they had no money, 
but they would return and pay Mrs. 
Sivage if she would give them a little 
oil. The same sort of automobile 
tracks had been left in the yard and 
remembered them especially 
since the men failed to return with 
any oil or money. So as soon as Siv- 
age could, he decided the best thing 
todo would be to drive to Creston and 
report the matter to the Union county 
sheriff, as he was positive the men 
who had stolen his poultry had gone 
that way. Sivage arrived at Creston 
that morning about 11 o’clock and told 
Sheriff Frank Collings what he knew 
about the theft of his chickens, men- 
tioned the tires and said he suspected 
acertain Ford car that had been at his 
farm a few days before. 

Sheriff Collings, who has had a lot 
of trouble with thieves near Creston, 
had been watching some fellows who 
had a Ford car and immediately he 
told Sivage he knew just whom to look 
for. So Collings got busy. He tele- 
Phoned to the sheriff of Taylor county 
and told him to watch out for three 
men, John and Earl Clark and Jim 
Downard. 

In the meantime that same morning, 
Fred Beattie, who works at the 
Charles Jensen Poultry House at 
Maryville, Mo., was offered a number 
of chickens by a man who gave the 
lame of John Stickles. Beattie no- 
ticed that Stickles drove a Ford tour- 
img car and that it had an Iowa li- 
cense on it and altho he gave a check 
for $58.86 for the poultry, he had a sus- 
Bicion that the chickens had been 
stolen. He consequently got in touch 
vith the sheriff at Maryville and told 
him of his suspicion and the Mary- 
ville sheriff began to do a little tele- 
phoning to nearby Iowa counties. 

So it happened that just after the 
Taylor county sheriff received word 
ffom the Union county sheriff a mes- 
Sage came from Maryville, Mo., telling 
of the poultry sold by the three men 


Sivage 








in the Iowa Ford. With this informa- 
tion, Sheriff Collings started south 
and just before the men drove to Cres- 
ton on the return trip, the sheriff ar- 
rested them and held them at the 
Union county jail. When _ Sheriff 
Collings searched the men he found 
a receipt for the delivery of the poul- 
try signed by the Jensen Poultry Com- 
pany. The men also had considerable 
money on their persons. Sheriff Col- 
lings held them until he could get in 
touch with the Adair county sheriff, 
W. F. Sachau. The Adair county 
sheriff, accompanied by the county at- 
torney, M. J. Kellem, arrived shortly 
after noon and were armed with the 
proper warrants and immediately took 
the three men back to Greenfield, 
where they were placed in jail. Just 
a few days previous to the chicken 
stealing episode John Hanson, who 
lives across the road from Sivage, had 
lost some automobile tires. Conse- 
quently, when the Greenfield sheriff 





and county attorney were looking over 
the Ford car at Creston they discov- 
ered the missing tires and other equip- 
ment belonging to Hanson. The two 
Clark brothers were placed in one cell 
at the Adair county jail in Greenfield 
while Downard was placed in another 
cell, 


Clark Brothers Escape Jail 


Sheriff Sachau, who had just taken 
office the first of the year, wanted to 
be fair with his prisoners and did not 
realize the desperate characters he 
had in jail. That evening about six 
o’clock when he went up to take their 
supper to them, the Clark brothers 
were waiting for him and by means of 
a window weight which had been left 
in the cell, the men beat Sheriff 
Sachau over the head and if it had not 
been for the fact that the sheriff 
warded off the blow by raising his 
arm, he undoubtedly would have been 
killed. However, they gave him a se- 
vere scalp wound which caused the 
blood to run down into his eyes. He 
was unable to see for the time being, 
and as a result the Clark brothers 
raced out of the jail and ran up an 
alley. John Luers, of Greenfield, saw 
the men running but he thought it was 





just the high school track team prac- 
ticing and paid no attention to them. 

The Clark brothers, however, made 
good their escape and when they 
reached the home of Perry Bolger 
they stole a car and escaped. Blood- 
hounds were put on their trail but the 
men made a good getaway. However, 
Downard did not get away and when 
his trial took place he received the 
ten-year sentence mentioned above. 

Downard and the Clark brothers 
have been stealing regularly in and 
around Greenfield and Creston, accord- 
ing to officers, and all of the sheriffs 
had been trying for some time to catch 
them with the goods. Sheriff Collings 
deserves considerable credit for catch- 
ing these men. He said that he had 
been watching them for six weeks and 
during that time part of every night 
out on the country roads trying to 
catch these thieves red-handed. 

As Sivage is a member of the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau and had 
a sign posted, as also did Mr. Hanson, 
who lost tires in this case, the reward 
has been paid to the men responsible 
for their capture. Consequently Sher- 
iff Collings and Sivage each received 
a check for $25 from Wallaces’ Farmer 
for their efforts, 
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Another Reason Why They Serve You Better 
and Save You Money— 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
tires has enabled Firestone to con- 
centrate upon tire development, 
with a record of many notable 
contributions to more economical 
highway transportation. 
Firestone pioneered the low- 
pressure tire, and Firestone Service 
Dealers were the first to offer car 
owners Full-Size Balloons, with 
the latest methods and equipment 
for their expert care and repair. 
Firestone Dealers have kept up- 


MOST MILES 


to-date on tire development and 
service—continually progressing 
and improving their ability to serve 
you better and save you money. 
It will pay you to call on the 
nearest Firestone Dealer and let 
him tell you how to get more mile- 
age out of your tires. If you,are in 
the market fornewtires you will be 
surprised at the low cost of a set of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
See the Firestone Dealer and let 
him handle your tire requirements. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . U@musStowierd, 
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World Wheat Control 


Farmers at Kansas City Discuss International Co-operation 


— control of the wheat mar- 

ket by the producers of wheat 
seems to be within the range of prob- 
abilities. The advance scored in that 
direction within the past few years 
was reviewed thoroly at the Interna- 
tional Wheat Pool Conference at Kan- 
sas City last week, and there was gen- 
eral agreement among the representa- 


} 


| 000 bushels of wheat and 


| 


tives of the chief wheat-exporting na- | 


tions that the dream of generations 
among farmers has a good chance to 
be realized within the next decade. 
This is about the way they figure 
the situation: Wheat exports from all 
the chief wheat countries in the world 
totals a little more than one billion 
bushels each year, or about one-fourth 
of the world’s wheat crop. It is this 
exportable surplus which determines 
for the most part the price of wheat 
all over the world, including the price 
of the other three-fourths of the crop 
which does not leave the country 
where grown. One-third of the world’s 
surplus wheat is shipped from Canada, 


and a little more than one-sixth each | 


from the United States, Australia and 
Argentina. The only other important 
wheat-exporting countries are Russia 
and India. Already 65 per cent of the 
Canadian crop and more than 50 per 


cent of the Australian crop are mar- | 
keted thru great pools controlled by | 


producers, and a substantial beginning 
has been made along the same lines in 
the United States, Russia and Argen- 
tina. Ten years ago there were no 
wheat pools anywhere in the world; if 
the same advance is scored in the next 
decade, it would mean that the world 
wheat market would be dominated by 
wheat growers acting together. 


Pools Have Raised Price 


The Canadians and Australians at 
the conference, who have had the most 
experience in handling large volumes 
of wheat, were unanimous in their 
belief that when two-thirds or so 
of the world’s exports of wheat 
are controlled by growers’ pools 
then the wheat farmers would be in a 
strategic position in making wheat 
prices for the first time in history. 
They quoted statistics to show that 
before their pools had attained a dom- 
inating position the price of wheat in 
their countries was about on a par 
with prices in the United States and 
elsewhere, and they also quoted fig- 
ures to show that practically all of the 
time since their pools had reached 
their power their home prices were 
well above the American price. At the 
present time, for example, the differ- 
ence between Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg is about 13 cents per bushel, 
whereas before the wheat pools came 
along the differential was usually 
slightly in favor of Minneapolis. The 
Canadians and Australians were all 
firm in their belief that world control 
could be brought about with the same 
proportionate control which they now 
have in their respective countries. 

More than 200 people attended the 
conference, most of them being from 
the United States. Canada sent twen- 
ty or more, Australia four and Russia 
nine, while the Argentine delegation 
was confused as to dates and did not 
reach the meeting at all. The Ameri- 
can representatives were from the 
nine states which have wheat pools, 
Kansas sending thirty-five or forty, 
and Nebraska, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Colorado, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Texas each having 
a good delegation. In several cases 
the entire memb-rship of the board of 
directors of the association was in at- 
tendance. This group of associations 
handled more than 30,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in 1926, somewhat more than 
they ever handled before. 

The Canadians have associations in 
the three prairie provinces of Alberta, 


total membership of more than 138,- 
000. A year ago they handled 188,000,- 
26,000,000 
bushels of coarse grains in their pools, 
and this year their volume will run a 
little larger. The pools handle about 
65 per cent of the entire crop of wheat, 
and their annual business is greater 
than that of any other institution in 
the dominion except that of the gov- 
ernment itself. Wheat growers in the 
province of Ontario are now organiz- 
ing, and will probably be joined with 
the others by this year’s harvest. 

The Australian pools were originally 
compulsory affairs, provided by the 
government to meet the hard condi- 
tions during the war. This plan was 
abandoned seven years ago, and farm- 
ers almost abandoned the pooling idea 
for a time. Beginning six years ago 
the pools have made a steady growth, 
and handled approximately 50 per 
cent of the last harvest. In West Aus- 
tralia the pool controls more than 80 


| per cent of the wheat, while in New 
South Wales the farmers’ organization | 
handles only about 25 per cent; in | 
| Victoria and the other provinces the 





| cilities, 


pools handle about half the wheat. Ex- 
cept for the fact that they have no 
contract, the Australian pools are op- 
erated much the same as the Cana- 
dian and American associations. They 
are allied very closely with the gen- 
eral farm organizations of their re- 
spective states, these organizations 
maintaining local shipping units which 
take in wool, dairy products, wheat 
and other farm commodities, and pay- 
ing farmers about two-thirds the value 
at the time of delivery. These prod- 
ucts are sent to the sea-coast cities 
and turned over to the respective com- 
modity associations, there being one 
for wool, another for wheat, ete. 
While until the present time the six 
Australian associations have been op- 
erating independently, altho confer- 
ring each week as to prices, etc., next 
year all their sales outside their own 
states will be handled thru one Cen- 
tral selling agency. 


Russian Co-operatives Active 

The Russians have a much cruder 
system, but according to Saul G. Bron 
and Johann Ohsol, their leaders, their 
co-operatives have advanced the price 
of wheat more than 15 per cent in 
the past four years in relation to other 
markets, as compared with the rela- 
tionship which existed prior to that 
time. They have local co-operative 
societies, one in each community, and 
these societies buy the products from 
the farmers. They are sold in turn to 
a regional co-operative society, and 
then to a national co-operative organi- 
zation which has a monopoly on the ex- 
port business. The local co-operative 
societies have been in existence for 
many years, and were almost the only 
business institutions in the country 
which survived the chaos of the revo- 
lution. The soviet leaders tried to 
break them up and failed, but for five 
years past they seem to have had the 
support and assistance of the soviet 
government. During this time the na- 
tional organizations have been built 
up. The Russians at Kansas City all 
told about the gradual recovery of ag- 
riculture in their country and report- 
ed that Russia would soon be on a ba- 
sis of exporting 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat each year. 

It is noteworthy that in all the coun- 
tries outside the United States the 
governments have been active in aid- 
ing the formation and operation of the 
great co-operatives. This has been 
true in all of the Canadian provinces, 
in Australia and in Russia. The gov- 
ernment leaders have taken the field 
and urged the farmers to join the co- 
operatvies, they have provided funds 











for elevators and other necessary fa- | 


they have revised the grain 


Saskatchewan and Manitoba, with a | laws to make the road as easy as pos- 
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sible for the co-operatives, and in one 
country they have given the pools a 
monopoly of the export business. Can- 
ada sent J. G. Gardiner and J. E. 
Brownlee, premiers respectively of the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta (a position corresponding to the 
governors of our states) to Kansas 
City to say that their governments are 
behind the pools in every way, and 
their addresses were the high points 
of the meeting. 

“In my province the wheat pools 
have made a wonderful improvement 
in the financial position of the farm- 
ers and this has come about as much 
thru cash distributions thruout the 
year as thru any other cause,” said 
Gardiner, who is also a farmer and 
pool member. “Now we finance this 
year’s business out of last year’s crops 
whereas formerly we mortgaged our 
crops a year ahead in order to pay op- 
erating expenses.” 


W. M. Jardine, secretary of agricul- ! 


ture, was on hand to say that he was a 
member of the Kansas pool and proud 
of it. He said that the wonderful 
results from co-operative marketing 
would bear out his constant claim that 
the farm problem could be solved thru 
co-operative effort. 

The American pool representatives 
for the most part took the position 
that they were present chiefly to learn 
how the other farmers have organized 
so well. Altho the declining market 
the past year has been rather hard on 
them, the American pools are mostly 
adding new members at a good rate 
and they hope in a few years to grow 
to a size comparable with the Cana- 
dian pools. Until that time comes 
there is no chance to co-ordinate the 
operations of the various national 
groups on an international basis, so 
that producers may dominate the 
world price for wheat. The Canadians 
and Australians were rather quick to 
point out that the United States is the 
weakest chain in the link just now, 
and that it is up to American wheat 
farmers to take hold of the pooling 
movement in a more vigorous way. 





Lowden Campaign Starts 


Supporters of Lowden for the repub- 
lican presidential nomination met at 
Des Moines last week, named Frank J. 
Lund as state chairman and adopted a 
declaration of principles. Some of the 
major points in this declaration were 
as follows: 

“First and foremost we declare that 
the primary essential in any federal 
program of legislation is relief for 
American agriculture. As the first 
step in the process of rehabilitation, 
we fully approve the McNary-Haugen 
act and favor its speedy enactment 
into law without modification in prin- 
ciple. 

“We recognize, however, that the 
McNary-Haugen act as proposed is but 
the first requirement necessary to re- 
lieve agriculture from its present con- 


| 








dition of stagnation and that it must 
be followed by legislation completing 
a full and comprehensive program 
necessary to restore the American 
farm to its proper place in the econ- 
omy of American life and western ciy- 
ilization. 

“For fifty years the commonwealth 
of Iowa has steadily supported the 
policy of protection to American ip- 
dustry; we now demand that the same 
policy be made available to the ad- 
vantage of the Iowa farm without sub- 
terfuge, evasion or further delay. 

“Our financial system as it now ex. 
ists has been so constructed as to be 
of the highest value to the industrial- 
ism of America; we now demand that 
the American financial system be 
made equally available to the non-in- 
dustrial and non-financial enterprises 
of America. The farmer must be set 
free to formulate his own system of 
farm finance adapted to his ‘peculiar 
needs and subject only to his own 
control; and all existing financial 
agencies must be mandated by law to 
become the servants and not the mas- 
ters of the American farm and every 
interest, professional, business and 
economic dependent upon agriculture. 

“We direct attention to the speed 
with which President Coolidge at- 
tached his signature to the act making 
perpetual the charter of the Federal 
Reserve System and_ extending its 
power, and to the equal speed with 
which he doubled the tariff on pig 
iron. By these two acts he signified 
his approval of the control of our fi- 
nancial life by the Federal Reserve 
System and the tariff on protected in- 
dustries. But when the McNary-Hat- 
gen act reached the threshold of the 
White House it was met with a motley 
barrage of assembled contradictory 
arguments in support of a veto. The 
farmers asked of the president bread 
and he cheerfully and enthusiastically 
answered them with a stone. 

“The primary law identifies every 
voter with the selection of candidates, 
as the right to vote identifies him with 
the choice of public officials. We de- 
clare unequivocally in favor of the pri- 
mary. All modifications of the law, 
enacted in Iowa under the leadership 
of Governor Albert B. Cummins, 
should be made by, its friends and in 
the direction of its further extension 
and perfection as a justified fact of 
American political life. The law as it 
now stands should be amended so as 
to give to the republican voters the 
control of their party conventions and 
the political machinery of their party 
and thereby compel political convet- 
tions and party organizations to speak 
the sentiment existing in the party 
ranks. To attack the selection of cal 
didates for office, the control of party 
machinery and the formulating of par- 
ty programs by the primary electioD 
process is to impeach the choice of of 
ficers by election and to do the latter 
is to deny the fundamental principles 
of government by the people.” 
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ADVENTURES OF THE |[ 
Hal Finds a Secret Passage 
By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 
ATHERED in the little office of | ers as they approached. Everywhere 
3oggs & Thurman, real estate| there were evidences of neglect and 
‘ decay which promised busy days for 
s who had sold them Lone Oak ; 
agent bs : ape Repeat Father Brown and Hal. Needful of 5 
Farm, a D _ of mystery, the brown | paint, its barred windows remindful of 
family has listened to the strange story | the menace which had confronted Cap- 
of Captain Pettibone. Descendant of | tain Pettibone, the new home was re- 
jand-loving forebears, he had chosen to | pellent rather than inviting. Yet it was 
follow the sea, but had returned in his | to be home to them, and the magic 
old age to the ancestral home he had | word lingered upon the lips of Mother 
inherited. There he had been beset by | Brown as she passed within. Again 
robbers and had lived in fear. Hal and Beth were exploring, their 
“Who helped the old man and his | search showing great rooms above un- 
servant fight the robbers off?” Father | tenanted for years, black with dust and 
Brown put in as Boggs, continuing his | grime. e : 
tale of the attack, paused. “Empty rooms give me the creep,” Making p p f If 
“Jack Miller,” answered Mr. Boggs, | announced Beth, shuddering. “I’m go- ro e ay or itse : 
and he was as Close-mouthed with the | ing down with Dad and Mother, Hal. f 
sheriff as he was here with you.” Have a look at the basement and see Valuable new book shows you 
“But he did say,” Boggs went on, | what you can find.” ° 
“hat there were three men, and we Dark and gloomy as some vast cav- how. Send for ut today! 
know there was shooting. We know, | ern, steel barred windows allowing but 4 
too, that young Miller paid some of his | little light, Hal’s flashlight played over Prepared especially for the farmer, our new 
father’s debts with gold after that | the debris covered floor and thick f 58-page booklet, ‘More Jobs from the 
night and again after the old Captain | walls of ancient masonry. Ranged Same Rope,” will save you time and 
passed on. Nobody was hurt and the | along the wall were bins, some still money. Tells how to make rope last 
attack Was not renewed.” containing vegetables. The light re- longer and work harder. How to make 
“You say that Captain Pettibone for- | vealed footprints in the dust of the the best knots, hitches, and splices for 4 
bade having the coffin opened?” Moth- | floor and suddenly Hal’s keen eyes every job on the farm ? How to care for 
er Brown inquired. “What proof have | noted a stone displaced in the wall. rope. How to tell good ro f; th 
you that the man really is dead?” Curiously he pried it loose, to disclose oudiews kind. et ts a ” : 
“I saw his coffin lowered into the | an opening, and Hal’s shout brought 7 we ~ 
Every farmer interested in real rope 
ss = economy needs this valuable book. Mail 
=< 4 4 the coupon for your copy now—enclosing 
SN ‘ 15c, only a fraction of the book’s cost. 
= e 
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ground myself,” answered Boggs sol- 
emnly, “and I saw Black Neb’s grief.” 

“But after all you have no proof,” 
cut in Hal, sensing the purpose of his 
mother’s inquiry. “If the old man is 
not dead the deed is no good and we 
are out our money. Who can prove to 
us that the undertaker and Jack Miller 
were not bribed to make the old Cap- 
tain’s enemies believe he was dead and 
that an empty coffin went in that 
grave?” 

“The man was old,” answered Mr. 
Boggs, “and of course he is dead. Here 
is the will and the deed. The dead do 
hot return to demand their property. 
The land is fertile, and you have three 
years more in which to pay the debt. 
Forget the mystery and remember only 
that you have a real bargain and soon 
will find friends.” With old-fashioned 
courtesy, but evidently glad to bring 
the interview to an end, Boggs bowed 
them out. 

“Gee,” said Hal, as they climbed into 
the flivver and started back, “we know 
little more than we did before. But if 
that old coot still is alive and begins 
Messin’ around, he’ll wish he’d stayed 
away. We can fight pirates, too.” 

P “Hoot owls and hogs,” teased Beth. 

But it is true that the more we hear 
the less we know. We'll have to find 
out things for ourselves. Well, we’ll 
soon be in our new home.” 

2 Less imposing than when seen in 

“2 dim light, the House of the Lone 
Oak yet bulked big before its new own- 





Father Brown running to the stair- 
way. 


revealed. (Continued next week) 





Minerals for Cows 


During the last few months we have 
received a-considerable number of in- 
quiries dealing with cows eating wood 
and other substances as a result of a 
depraved appetite. Generally de- 
praved appetite occurs as a result of 
an inadequate supply of minerals. Ex- 
periments indicate that the assimila- 
tion of minerals that are found in 
feeds is more efficient under certain 
conditions. The conditions that favor 
cows making the fullest use of the 
mineral elements in feeds are direct 
sunshine and green pasture. 

The shortage of minerals shows up 
chiefly during the months when green 
pasture is not available. A reserve to 
meet this winter shortage built up dur- 
ing the summer months is the best 
plan. Minerals, factory or home 
mixed, should be available during the 
pasture season. This applies particu- 
larly to heavy producing cows—the 
ones most likely to find it necessary 
to call on some of the calcium and 
phosphorus stored in their body to 
maintain their milk flow during the 
winter. They should be given every 
chance to build up a reserve when 
this building is easiest—during the 
days of much sunshine and green 
grass. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 











Patchwork Thots 


They who can not weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of 
patchwork. 




















ao J HEN lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed——-” 

Traveling along country roads one 
occasionally sees a clump of lilacs 
making a straggling growth along a 
fencerow, mute testimony that there 
a home has been. Usually no other 
evidence remains but this single soji- 
tary sign. 

I suppose that there was hardly an 
early settler’s home in Iowa that did 
not have a lilac bush in the dooryard; 
sometimes double rows of lilacs lead- 
ing from the road to the house. Have 
you ever noticed how few old places 
there are in the country without them? 
I have seen them cow-pruned to the 
top branches out of reach, as no doubt 
many of you have, and the ground 
rooted up around them by hogs and 
sometimes along a highway with their 
roots slashed off entirely on one side, 
and still they survive and each year 
produce those delicate lavendar and 
purple flowers of exceedingly pleasant 
fragrance. 

Lilacs are without a doubt the most 
widely planted shrubs in America. And 
once a year, at least, they are the 
most beloved. 


An eminent cook of the late 
eighties guessed us all wrong nowa- 
days when she predicted that pies 
would soon pass out and be no more. 
Consequently, in her cookbook, she 
says: “The too-universal pie will not 
appear on our menu. I am tempted to 
wish that its manufacture might soon 
be numbered among the lost arts.” 
Whereupon she goes on to give all pies 
a bad name by saying that they have 
slain tens of thousands, custard pie 
included. 

Nutritional knowledge has received 
a lot of enlightenment in the past for- 
ty years, and pie, which enjoys the rep- 
utation of being the most popular of 
all desserts in spite of past predic- 
tions, is known to have none but good 
effects upon the average healthy per- 
son. Rightly made of flaky pie crust 
and filled with fruit or any of the 
milk and egg combinations, pie is a 
wholesome and nutritious dish, not to 
be feared in the least. 

Who invented pie, anyway? Most 
people believe pie to be a truly Ameri- 
can dish, but it actually started over 
in England. It is reported that the 
first pie was a huge pumpkin filled 
with apples, raisins, meat, nuts and 
other good things, and baked-in hot 
ashes for several hours. Then it was 
cut in great wedges when cool, and 
eaten in the natural way used by lit- 
tle colored boys on watermelons. 


Real gardeners are mostly patient 
sort of people. The garden teaches 
them patience, I suppose, for garden- 
ing is mostly planning and planning 
and then planning some more; after 
that work, work, work, and finally an 
interval of high and keen pleasure; 
then back to planning and so on. The 
intervals of pleasure seem, however, 
to repay and reward them for all their 
patience and sufficient to keep them 
going year after year. 





I saw the most curious flower that 
I think I have ever seen the other day 
in a Des Moines garden. Coming 
around a turn in a garden path, seeing 
it with its flare of orange and bold 
form was almost as much of a surprise 


as if I had run upon a fierce animal of 
some sort. Not that it wasn’t lovely, 
for it was, but the color and the way 
the plant grew so different from any 
others, its strong odor suggestive of 
animals rather than flowers, gave me 
an immediate sensation of shock. 

When you study it, it is really a 
lovely thing. Its true name is Fritil- 
laria Imperialis and it is kin to the lit- 
tle speckled and lavender and white 
bells that bloom close to the ground 
and that we commonly know as Fritil- 
larias. The common name of this 
flower is Crown Imperial and it seems 
quite fitting indeed, for the large 
stalks after running up straight and 
leafless for about three feet, produce 
a whorl of leaves at the top, under 
which is a crown of glorious flowers 
that hang down. Out of these flowers 
hang long stamens, almost as long as 
the flowers. The fragrance is not par- 
ticularly pleasant. It is said to have 
the odor of a fox. 

Around this foxy odor hangs a fairy 
tale which the woman in whose garden 
they grew told to me. It seems that 
once upon a time a woman banished 
them from her garden because they 
smelled so badly. She dug out all of 
the bulbs and threw them out behind 
the barn, where they grew up and 
blossomed handsomely. Without them 


the garden was not nearly so lovely as 
it had always been. But instead of 
the flowers turning up as they had, 
they ever afterward turned down and 
deep in each bell six teardrops hung 
suspended, expressive of grief at be- 
ing banished from the garden. 

it is a pretty story; and the six tear 
drops actually do hang suspended. 
These can not be shaken out of the 
flower, no matter how you handle it 
but you can brush them off, others im- 
mediately coming to take their places, 
due to six very active honey glands— 
so my botany book says. 


¥ HEN the excitement of a party is 

in the air no one is so interest- 
ed or so anxious to help as the chil- 
dren. They like to help get ready as 
well as to take part in the fun, and 
when it is cver they can have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing they are partly 
responsible for the good time. Few 
things are more important in a child’s 
life than his training to get along with 
people pleasantly. In almost any fam- 
ily party there are certain tasks which 
he is able to perform, and it is good 
for him to do them. If he helps plan 
the entertainment, he develops a true 
spirit of hospitality and kindliness, as 
well as a desire to help.—J. W. 


Winners in Games Contest 


HE list of prize winners in the 
Games Contest is as follows: 
“The Best Outdoor Game I Ever 
Played”—First prize, Mrs. Ernest O. 
Sherman, route 2, Cameron, Mo.; sec- 
ond prize, Fred Leipold, route 4, Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.; third prize, Mrs. Helen 

Larson, route 4, Radcliffe, Iowa. 

“The Best Indoor Game I Ever 
Played”—First prize, Kathryn H. 
Jones, route 4, Eldora, Iowa; second 
prize, Arthur R. Thompson, Alcester, 
S. D.; third prize, Dean Abrahams, 
route 2, Earlham, Iowa. 

Winning Games and How They Are 
Piayed 
HUMAN CROQUET 
Submitted by Mrs. Ernest O. Sherman 

This is a good game for community 
affairs. It takes twenty-six people to 
play it. A croquet field is set up on 
the lawn, with girls or women repre- 
senting the wickets thru which the 
players run on hands and feet from 
the starting stake at one end around 
the whole course, going thru each 
wicket and finishing up where he 
started. The stakes are also repre- 
sented by humans. There are ten 
wickets thru which the runners must 
go, following exactly the: same course 
as is used in lawn croquet. There are 
double wickets at either end and at 
each wicket stand two women or girls 
in “London. Bridge” fashion, so that 
the runners can pass under. 

Four men are the croquet balls, two 
starting from each end at the same 
moment. The object is to see who can 
reach goal first. 


LONG BALL 
Submitted by Fred Leipold 


No equipment is required except a 
hollow rubber ball, or a soft rag ball 
wound with cord, and a paddle for a 
bat. There are just two bases instead 
of the regulation four. Any number 
of runners may occupy a base. Put- 
outs are made by catching a fly or 
“soaking” a runner. Three “outs” re- 
tires the side. Scores are kept as in 
baseball. 

This game is suitable for a mixed 
group of old and young. The num- 
bers to a side are unlimited. The 
bulkiness of the grownups will offer 
an easy target to be “soaked,” and this 


will counterbalance their supposed ad- 
vantage over the youngsters in getting 
iong hits. 


AUTOMOBILE RACE 
Submitted by Mrs. Helen Larson 


Have about seventeen or eighteen 
players in line-up in two rows. Ap- 
point a leader for each row and a ref- 
eree for the race. Give the two at 
the end of the lines a handkerchief 
each. Everyone must be in a sitting 
position—sitting on his heels is best— 
with his hands on the shoulders of the 
player in front of him. 

At a given signal from the referee, 
the last member in each row jumps 
up from the left, runs around his row 
and sits down in his place again, pass- 
ing the handkerchief to the person in 
front of him. He does as the other 
member did, only he goes around the 
whole line, including the last runner, 
and enters his place from the left 
again, and so on up the line. Finally 
the play is at the end of the line and 
the leader starts out, making the com- 
plete tour. The leader who reached 
his place first wins. It adds to the 
amusement of the game if one leader 
is named Ford and the other Cadillac 
or some such. Each player may be 
named for a car and names can be du- 
plicated in the lines, provided they 
are not opposite and run at the same 
time. 





CHALLENGE 

Submitted by Kathryn H. Jones 

This is an indoor game, can be 
played by many or few—however, the 
more the merrier—old or young or by 
any community group. First choose 
up sides, and be sure to pick two good 
leaders. Then one side challenges the 
other with some such remark: “We 
have a man on our side with the larg- 
est feet in the crowd.” The largest 
feet are then measured and the side 
having the largest gets to choose some 
one from the opposite side. Another 
challenge might be: “We have a wom- 
an on our side who can talk faster 
than any one on your side.’ Other 
challenges that are very amusing to 
check up on are the fattest, the most 
blond, the most curly-headed, the least 
attractive gentleman, the oldest, the 
youngest, and so on. The only pre- 


requisite for the leaders is that they 
must have “thinking caps” and put 
them on. 





ANIMAL GAME 
Submitted by Arthur R. Thompson 


This game can be played any place 
where a group are together for goog 
times. However, it can not be playeq 
on the same person more than once 
Have three or four persons or as many 
as know the game, sit down on chairs 
in a semi-circle. Have a vacant chair 
on which there is a cushion. The 
spokesman stands behind this chair 
with a hard-boiled egg in his pocket. 

Those who do not know the trick to 
this game must remain in another 
room until they are initiated into the 
secret. They are brought in one ata 
time, the spokesman directing him to 
sit down on the chair that has the pil 
low on it. Then he explains that. each 
one is an animal and must arise in 
turn and imitate the animal for which 
they are named, then turn around and 
bow to the chair and sit down. The 
one to be tricked has his turn last, 
When he arises to do his stunt, the 
spokesman slips the egg out of his 
pocket and places it in the pillow nest, 
When the chicken bows to the chair, 
he of course has the surprise of his 
life at seeing an egg there. This 
causes a laugh all around. 


PARLOR ARCHERY 
Submitted by Dean Abrahams 


Here is an indoor game that is cer- 
tainly lots of fun. Obtain a_ board 
fourteen inches square and upon one 
side describe three circles, one within 
the other. Label the outer circle 5, 
the next circle 10, and the center 20. 
Place a row of phonograph needles or 
some small sharp nails in the center 
of the circle. This forms the target. 

The dart consists of a cork in the 
small end of which has been fastened 
a straight feather about eight inches 
long. To give the dart weight, place 
tinfoil around the cork in several lay- 
ers in such a way that it will not read- 
ily come off. 

Each contestant should participate 
in this contest from a distance of 
about twenty feet. Score may be kept 
and if the game is played at a party 
it is fun to offer prizes to the ones 
getting the high and low scores. 


Fashion Department Ee 


ROMPER SUITS NOS. 1631 AND 1651 














1631 1651 


These attractive little suits will appeal 
to any mother. They are completely ! sade 
up and only need to have the embroidery 
designs worked on them. They are made 
in two-year and fouryear sizes. 

No. 1631 is made on fine quality Indian 
Head and No. 1651 on Cream Weave OYSs- 
ter Crash. A complete instruction sheet 
is sent, showing just how to embroider 
the designs. 

Either of these styles will be forwarded 
postpaid on receipt of 90 cents. In order- 
ing be sure to give the number and the 
size desired. Address your orders tt 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farméeh 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these exppsitions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ,ermission has been obtained. 
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Peter Heals the Lame Man 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 22, 1927. Acts, 3:1 to 
4:31, Printed—3:1-10; 4:8-10.) 


“Now Peter and John were going up 
into the temple at the time of prayer, 
peing the ninth hour. (2) And a cer- 
iain man that was lame from his moth- 
e's womb was carried, whom they laid 
jaily at the gate of the temple which 
is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple; (3) who, 
seeing Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, asked to receive an alms. 
(4) And Peter, fastening his eyes upon 
him, with John, said, Look on us. (5) 
And he gave heed unto them, expect- 
ing to receive something from them. 
(6) But Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none; but what I have, that I 
give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, walk. (7) And he took 
him by the right hand, and raised him 
up: and immediately his feet and his 
ankle bones received strength. (8) 
And leaping up, he stood, and began 
towalk; and he entered with them in- 
to the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. (9) And all the peo- 
ple saw him walking and praising God; 
(10) and they took knowledge of him, 
and it was he that sat for alms at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple; and they 
were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment at that which had happened unto 
him. 

“Then Peter, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, said unto them, Ye rulers of the 
people, and elders, (9) If we this day 
be examined of the good deed done to 
the impotent man, by what means he 


is made whole; (10) Be it known unto | 


you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand before you whole.” 





If we are to understand this lesson 
we must get a clear idea of the state 
of mind of the people at Jerusalem at 
the time this lame man was healed. 
To do this better, let us imagine our- 
selves men past middle age, who had 
lived in Jerusalem all our lives, men 
of open mind, not closely affiliated 
with either the Pharisees or Saddu- 
cees, but rather Nationalists, who 
wanted to see Judea freed from the 
thralldom of Rome. We shared the 
popular expectation for thirty years 
Past: that the Messiah would come 
and once more make Judea a nation. 
The last three years we have been 
deeply interested in the life and teach- 
ing of a young man from a little coun- 
tty town, supported largely by women 
of wealth and position, combining in 
Himself the character of both teacher 
aid physician. He was a man of no 
Particular education, in the popular 
Sense of that term, and yet He had a 
Trmarkable way of stating things so 
clearly, and with an air of authority, 
that He became immensely popular. 
He showed remarkable power over the 
winds and the waves, over evil spirits 
and disease, and had done some things 
which seemed to us at first incredible. 

He seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any of the leading factions in 
the city; and, in fact, seldom came to 
Jerusalem, and only on the occasion of 
‘ome public festival, and not always 
then. After He had been preaching 
and healing for about a year and a 
half, He became so popular that there 
Was a movement to make Him king. 
Being Nationalists, we sympathized 
with that, but were surprised beyond 
Measure when He absolutely refused, 


Surprised as much as we would be now 








if some politician refused the office of 
governor or senator. We could not 
understand it. 

After that, His teaching changed. 
Still keeping up His works of mercy, 
and exercising His miraculous powers, 
He told His disciples that He would be 
betrayed by one of them, would be put 
to death, and would rise again the 
third day. We could not understand 
that; but we saw that the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, while disagreeing 
among themselves, were united in their 
hostility toward Him, and were deter- 
mined to put Him out of their way. 
While this animosity was at its height, 
He came to Jerusalem, was given a 
public ovation, and embittered the 
Sadducees, who controlled the live- 
stock market and the bank at the tem- 
ple, by denouncing them as thieves. 
He lashed the Pharisees into fury by 
denouncing them as hypocrites and 
robbers of widows’ houses—that is, as 
corrupt in their administration of es- 
tates, besides being a_ self-seeking 
crowd. He had already antagonized 
the Nationalists. So all parties were 
against Him. Then on His last visit 
He was betrayed by one of His disci- 





ples, and sold for thirty pieces of 
silver. 


We noticed the commotion; the 
mock frial; the intimidation of Pilate | 
the governor, the crucifixion, and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling among the | 
people when this foul deed was done. 
We supposed then that all was over, 
but about the fourth or fifth day, we 
began to hear reports that He had 
risen from the dead, as He said He 
would; and the fact that He had pre- 
dicted His death with such accuracy. 
gave color to the truth of these re- 
ports of His resurrection. We began 
to hear day after day that the disci- 
ples, who were utterly discouraged by 
His death, had repeated interviews 
with Him. What surprised us more 
than that was that, instead of being 
like scared rabbits, they now had the 
utmost boldness and courage, seemed 
not to fear the face of man. Then we 
heard of the manifestations at pente- 
cost, of the appearance in this meeting 
of the Shekinah or the symbol of the 
Divine Presence, not in the temple but 
on each of the believers gathered 
there. We heard of Peter’s sermon, 
stating that this was what was to be 
expected, that it was the fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Jehu, that spiritual 
guidance was no longer the monopoly 
of the priests or prophets, but was 
given to every man who really desired 
to receive it, not merely Jews, but 
Gentiles also. We heard of some three 
thousand conversions that day, and the 
utter reversal of popular opinion con- 
cerning this Man of Nazareth. All this 
surprised us. 

So we went up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer, three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Its courts were crowded. 
Public sentiment was such that those 
who believed in Jesus could not be ex- 
cluded. They had apparently taken 
possession of the sacred edifice. That 
day there was a certain lame man, a 
beggar, whom we had seen there day 
after day at the gate of the temple 
called Beautiful, asking alms of wor- 
shipers. Peter and John came along, 
the recognized leaders of the disciples; 
and as they were about to go into the 
temple at this hour of prayer, the lame 
beggar asked them for a contribution. 

It must be noticed that while the 
disciples were carrying on their meet- 
ings of believers for prayer and teach- 
ing, they respected the temple and its 
services and joined in the worship as 
they had always done. In the public 














Car owners expect more 
from Kellys-and they get it! 


ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 
this year than in any year during the com- 


pany’s history. 


The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 


come out of the Kelly factory. 


This statement is 


not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 


of tire buyers can testify. 


Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 


most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town’’ 
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mind, these disciples and their follow- 
ers would be recognized merely as a 
new sect of the Jews, the fourth; for 
there were three before: the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
And this new sect was called probably 
in derision, the sect of the Nazarene. 
To our surprise, when this poor fel- 
low asked alms, Peter stopped, fixed 
his eyes earnestly upon him to get his 
attention, and said: I have no money 
to give you, but I wil give you some- 
thing else. With the power given me 
by Jesus of Nazareth, whom I repre- 
sent, I will make you a sound man. 
Then, to our further surprise, to 
strengthen his faith, Peter took him 
by the hand and said: “In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 
He at once jumped up and stood and 
began to walk, to his own surprise 
and ours. He then followed them into 
the temple, not merely walking, but 
leaping and praising God. 
Tremendous excitement followed. 
Crowds’ of worshipers gathered 
around the man in astonishment, and 
this gave Peter the text for an effect- 
ive sermon, in substance: There is 
nothing in this that should surprise 
you Jews. Had I offered to do this in 
my own power, you might well be as- 
tonished. It is Jesus of Nazareth who 
has done this, the Jesus whom you 
forced Pilate to let you crucify. Pilate 
would have let Him go, wanted to do 
so, but you forced him by intimating 
that if he did, he would be a traitor to 
Rome. Your God, thesGod of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob,.has thus owned 
Jesus, as His Son and your Messiah, 








as you can see. You have been fight- 
ing God all these years. You denied 
Jesus, shutting your eyes to the mean- 
ing of His work and His teachings, 


and wickedly crucifying Him. But 
God is greater than you. He raised 
Him from the dead. You ask: How 
do we know this? We have seen 


Him; we have talked with Him. He 
has commissioned us to represent 
Him, and given us supreme courage. 
His name still has the power He had 
while He dwelt among us. He has 
given us the Holy Spirit with which 
He filled the ancient prophets. Our 
God is merciful. He offers you pardon 
for your sins, even the sin of crucify- 
ing Him. I know that you did not 
know any better; you did it thru ig- 
norance, as did your rulers also. They 
were blinded by their prejudices and 
their self-interest. He is risen from 
the dead. He is in heaven now. He 
died to save all men, not merely Jews 
but Gentiles also; but this offer of 
salvation is made to you first, because 
you are the children of the covenant. 
Therefore, repent and be _ baptized, 
that your sins may be blotted out, 
blotted out thru the blood of Him you 
crucified. This came in the order of 
Divine Providence. God has shown 
out of the mouth of all His prophets 
that Christ should suffer. That 
prophecy is fulfilled. Therefore, re- 
pent of your sins, that they may be 
blotted out, and the times of refresh- 
ing shall come thru the presence of 
the Lord. He has gone, but He will 
come again, as your prophets have 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Mr. Wayne Shinn: Skiatook, Okla 
I must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 
you April ist. I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough in my incubator 
to make 1,500; mine were hatching when I received the shipment. I 
raised 1,350 out of 1,500. I had 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pullets. > 
i Z They began to lay in August. By October they were at it right; from 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs in a day, and they have PER 
laid as high as 356 inaday. From November 15th to December 15th I sold $400 worth of 
eggs off my pullets. So you see I am well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 100 
and price list atonce. I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you a prosperous 
year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, Mrs. G. A. Switzer. 


WaynegNn. Shinn Hatchery, 
Greentop, Missouri. - 

Gentlemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H. Dabiheimer, of Crawford, Nebraska, bas written 
us a letter regarding your firm. It is so highly 
complimentary that we feel the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


The following isZanzextract from his fletter of 
June 22, 1926: 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them to be honest and honorable and more than 
fair in all their business transactions and such an 
honest and honorable and fair concern must surely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some of them 
sometimes would maybe be a littie late. Not say- 
ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell. Their stock is simply something 
grand.” Sincerely yours, 












Mr. Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado 

Dear Sir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks that we 
bought of you, I feel that I owe you some hand- 
shake. As I had two identical houses to be filled I 
thought I would demonstrate between your chicks 
and one of the best breeders in our state. 861 
bought 1,000 of his 20c chicks. I have cared for these 
two broods of chicks identically the same and you 
have won out on every point. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are six days the young- 
est they laid their first egg July 15th. Colorado 
bunch laid theirs July 3ist. The performance has 
been quite similar all the way down the line. After 
taking 25 of your average pullets and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, whenI confined them 
to their houses for the winter, your house has laid 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado 
house, Now! donot mean by this letter that Mr.— 
pullets are a poor bunch, for cher are — se 
of pullets, but do not seem to have the pep an .N 
caderance that yours possess. The Nebraska Farmer, 

Yours very truly. G. F, Lucore. Protective Service, 
They are satisfie with SHINN CHICKS because;they are bred, hatched and sold right 
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Oe WP ORMINEOR .. ,. 5s ssc. vitae opens \ 

ated PUDOE TW VAMGOCIOD 6 6:6.0:6:0.0:00:50 vb0608 ( 10.25 51.25 102.50 
re: PD scecsevcneunesss S00 eas ¢ : zs a 

PIE eR an Sas Sea tn 6.25 31.25 62.50 


GREENTOP MISSOURI 








WAYNE N. SHINN 


PRICES REDUCED 


Now Is the Time to Buy! 
LOW SUPERIOR BRED Ax*% 


Inspected and CHICKS 


Accredited 
Hatcheries : ; : 
All chicks from high producing hens 
having our six-years breeding back of 
them. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 











se 


Order From This Ad—April and May Prices —;99 500 1000 





VARIETY Chicks Chicks Chicks 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. C. Reds, S. C. Reds ........ $13.00 $ 62.50 $120.00 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. W. Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. C. 

es NE Soo ba crs wa kanes 4 eevee aire ig we wale ob obs cuba aan 11.00 52.50 100.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Black Lang- 

shans, S. L. Wyandottes........ baakennaes cee PO es 14.00 67.50 130.00 

Heavy Assorted ........ Se Sueeurscwae iexGeenn obs sie 6 10.00 47.50 95.00 

Light Assorted ...... bles We scene sso Pippen o Wis SOO Aw eenes sic 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Box F, La Porte City, lowa 











|My “Better Baby Ghia” 


At these Low Prices Will 
Save You Money 


IOWA’S HIGH-PRODUCTION 
CERT-O-CULD FLOCKS 


Special May Offer, Delivery Any Day 








c.u.smimm p——- 200% STRONG, HEALTHY, GUARANTEED 


Leghorns—White, Brown.........$11.00 Orpingtons—White or Buff......$15.00 
ee RO PTT ee esses 12000 Rose Comb Whites............... 16.00 
Rocks—White, Barred, Buff...... 14.00 Bink WINGTERS «osc cccccccccasess 16.00 
Reds—Single Comb or Rose Comb 14.00 SSOAVY PAREOITOD |. 5.66:56kcd00e%seecs 13.00 


Wyandottes—Sil. Laced or White 15.00 Assorted, All Breeds ............+ 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR OVER 300 


LINCOLN-WAY HATCHERY 


Box W DEWITT, IOWA 
























[Prof Kings Profitable Chicks 


Producers of peppy, healthy, pure-bred laying strain Iowa Accredited chicks é 
in the best breeds. ks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, White and * 
Buff Orpingtons, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Black Giants. You might as well have the best. 90 per cent re-orders. 


IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 
Prices Reduced on Iowa Chicks, May Delivery, $ 
4 FREE to customers buying 50 or more chicks before May 31st, 1 


my valuable 75 page Book—regularly priced at 50c— 
The PIONEER “FARM POULTRY PAYS” 


oe 7 moe Beautifully illustrated in colors. Write for latest prices and catalog. , 
successful year. | KOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, Lowa City, Iowa 
WARNING-- Address all letters as above, and avoid delays and confusion 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








CULLING BY EYE 


thru the summer months when eggs 
are produced cheaply and bring ag 
good a price in proportion to the feeq 
and care invested in them as the wip. 
ter eggs, it would be a pity to sacri- 
fice her on the market until she hag 
finished her lay. The chances are 
that if hens were fed with as much 
consideration for their special needs 
as pullets are, that the reputation of 
the hen as a profitable layer would im- 
prove. We must not forget the size 


Culling by eye is as much frowned 
on by poultry experts as is playing by 
ear by the musicians, but the man 
whose eye is trained to observe pro- 
portions and details will come as near 
to culling his flock profitably as the 
man who depends entirely on measure- 
ments. A combination of the two is 
needed, and then one will make mis- 
takes. A trained eye backed up by 
measurements will in time give valua- 


ble experience to the poultryman | eggs hens lay when we sum up the 
which will help him in mating his | food value of their product. The care. 
flock and in buying new _ stock to | ful breeder who has mastered the art 


match up with what he has. 

The man who culls by eye instinct- 
ively notices the hens that are out of 
balance. An eye for balance, for sym- 
metry, for condition should be culti- 
vated as well as an eye for defects. 
One must choose the birds above the 
average for next year’s breeders, and 


of getting eggs from his hens could 
dispense with hatching every year and 
keep older hens only, in alternate 
years. In some places farmers find it 
profitable to let the land lie fallow for 
a year. To let the hatching branch 
of the poultry business lie fallow fora 
year save for the volunteer crop of 























The kind of hens to keep. 


broody hens would be a blessed relief 
| to some overburdened farmers’ wives. 

The following chart of the New Jer- 
sey station will help in culling. Some 
breeders are faddists on a good comb; 
others ignore it. If the poor comb is 
an eye sore, one can afford to cull it 
out regardless of the rest of the body. 
In most classes the scale of points 
gives six to the comb. If we could 
picture a comb deserving all the cuts 
for defects it would be cut seven and 
one-half points—(like some farms a% 
sessed for more than they are worth.) 
From the neck down the Americal, 
Asiatic and English classes are worth 
sixty-four points; the Mediterranean 


the birds below the average for the 
butcher. Most breeders are culling 
for the butcher thru the year; the 
thriftless, the deformed, the disquali- 
fied birds go first. From the balance 
of the flock that has come thru the 
laying year with every sign of vigor 
and vitality, retaining breed type and 
conformation, cull first the overweight 
for the breed. A tendency to put on 
fat in the pullet year will increase 
in the hen year, and overfat brings 
liver and ovarian troubles later on. 

A hen with a pendulous abdomen 
may look out of balance, but her walk 
will show whether she has the soft, 
loose, pliable abdomen sometimes seen 





in good layers and which does not hin- | sixty-one. Keep the best all around 

der egg production, or the hard abdo- | birds, and those that are deep for 

men which does hinder. If such a hen | their size. 

is laying now, and promising to lay —H., W. A. 
A ——_—E——— 





CULLING CHART—PRODUCTIVITY BY EXTERNAL CHARACTERS 


Pelvic Development 
Width, Thickness 


Pigment Vent 


Shank, Beak,Ear, Vent Condition,Size Span Plumage 


DSc. Gee ee nie as so be hae SH eMENWACR WEEE Eas ENED OR MORE Ree Oe ee Me wDomerneS weue ss 

Be Male Cela RRO eee HebRY eed cae Ree a MerS oie tpoReees, < 646s o ebae bbe Peewee eaes ees 

BN Ws nice seein wwted wens bowie 6 tr enna SIRIele SinWaIae Kies wee ORG ema wa ee errem est 

D pas siwusscrscspebneane Oe ee RT Pe Pore ere wees 

CLASS DESCRIPTIONS ha: 

Pigment— Cond. of Vent— Size of Vent— Pelv. Dev., Width— 

1 Ivory Very moist Very large Very wide 

2 Tint Moist Large Ww ide 

3 Medium Dry Medium Medium 

4 Yellow Very dry Small Narrow 
Pelv. Dev.,Thickness Span— Plumage— Comb— 

1° Very thin Very wide Old, all present Bright 

2 Thin Wide Old, some absent Dull 

3 Medium Medium Growing new Dry 

4 Thick Narrow New thruout Shriveled 

CLASSES DISQUALIFICATIONS 


1 To keep for special matings. a Poor health or sickness. 

2 To keep for general laying and breeding, b Lack of vigor or stamina. — 
3 To hold for month or till laying ceases. c Broken down physically as re: 

4 To sell immediately. heavy laying. 





id in the 
Note—This chart is designed for use in the summer and fall to aid in 
elimination of non-productive hens and in the selection of the best hens. 
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The Color Line 


As culling time approaches, a hen at | 
the close of her pullet year must either 
show the right colors or have an alibi 


of being confined on an alkaline range, 
or having just hatched and brooded a 
family. 

Before laying her first egg she was 
expected to come to production with 
a moist, yellow vent, yellow inner edge 
of the eyelids (the eye ring), yellow 
ear lobes, yellow beak and legs. These 
passed her‘temporarily into the inner 

«circle the password of which is cut, 
eut, cut, ca-daw-cut. If she gets in 
next year on probation the present 
color scheme is reversed. After one | 
or two weeks of laying, changes be- 
gin, the yellow fades out in regular 
order. 

Unless 





the pullet shows these 
changes, she is sentenced as not hav- | 
ing done her duty on the nest. First 
the vent loses its yellow. In a week | 
by two more the eye-ring bleaches; | 
still later the yellow or fat coloring 
goes out of the ear lobe. The beak 
gets white first at the base. Should 
moving, or illness or broodiness stop 
egg production for a time the yellow 
creeps in again, but Mother Nature is 
fair. She brands the hen with the | 
record; the yellow has gone out from | 
the base of the beak; the hen must | 
have credit for what she has done, so 
the faded part is pushed out towards 
the tip by the yellow that is coming 
in; when the hen begins to lay again, 
the bleached portion at the base 
pushes the yellow out in its turn, mak- 
ing a band of yellow the width of 
which indicates the time the laying 
hen took off for a rest period. The 
lower mandible bleaches in less time 
than the upper one. Rarely does the | 
tip of the beak show the yellow pig- 
ment, but this lack of color should not 
be taken for a bleach. 

Last of all the shanks bleach out. 
Fading in regular order also, the scales 
of the front fading first, those in the 
rear last. The scales on the heel of | 
the hock joint show the natural color 
of the shanks. Last to lose their color, 
they may be a give away to the hen. 
By matching up this color, the culler 
can tell whether the hen has been 
working or is naturally bleached.—H. 
W. A. 





Capon Raising 

A number of readers have inquired 
as to the best breed for capon produc- 
tion, time of hatching and so forth. 
This phase of poultry keeping is on 
the increase. It merits this increase. 
It results in the marketing of a fowl 
with better quality, a more fetching 
flavor and greater size. 

This does not mean that corn belt 
folks should rush into this as a source 
of easy money. Capons are profitable 
if properly handled, but certain things 
are necessary in producing them for | 
market and should be given serious | 
thought. ’ 

Caponizing enough for home use 
and for gift purposes for city friends 
and relatives, could well be done on 
every farm. A capon provides tooth- 
some eating during the winter months 
—a decided contrast with the well- 
Matured cockerels that commonly 
furnish the chicken meat during these 
months. 

Production primarily for sale calls 
for a separate house and yard or at 
least a separate part of the poultry 
den during the fall and winter months. 
If producing capons means reducing 
the housing room of the hens and pul- 
lets to less than four square feet per 
bird, don’t produce any. Any profit 
of the capons over marketing them 
48 “frys” will be more than offset by 
decreased profit with the hens. 

If one raises a breed large enough 
‘© produce good capons and does have 
house room for them, this business 
‘an be taken up at a profit by addi- 
tional corn belt farmers. There is 
20 use making ecapons out of the egg 
breeds commercially. The resulting 
.@pon is too small to sell above the 








; pons. 
| generally 


| ment. 





price for cockerels. The Jersey Black 


Giants, Langshans, Cochins and Brah- 
has make the largest capons. These 
breeds, however, are slow to mature. 
They are not very widely raised in the 
middle-west. 

All of the American breeds make 
satisfactory capons. There is consid- 
erable variation in the size of strains 
within each of the breeds. It would 
be well to plan on making use of some 
of the large strains if one intends to 
produce capons in large quantities. 
While Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes 
all make capons of satisfactory 
weights, produce houses report that 
the Orpingtons lead in furnishing the 
largest number of heavy weight ca- 


the very 


as broilers. The cockerels that reach 


| broiler age too late for good prices | 


may be caponized and pay a profit. 
Caponizing should be done before 


; there is much sign of comb develop- 


Generally it is best to perform 
the operation when the birds are eight 


| to twelve weeks old. The birds should 


be crated and kept away from feed 
and water for fifteen to twenty-four 
hours before they are worked on. This 
starving period increases ease of han- 
dling and reduces bleeding.. Gener- 
ally it is more satisfactory to learn 
how to perform this operation from 
watching an extension poultryman, or 
other experienced man do it. than by 
reading a bulletin telling how. 





Males for the Early Fairs 


Males to be shown at the early fairs 
must be kept in good plumage. 
not hard to delay the moult if the 
males are kept on a rather spare ra- 
tion, but to prevent broken feathers, 
faded feathers and injuries from fight- 
ing when the pens are broken up and 
the males run together, is hard. The 
only way is to keep choice males 
cooped in a shady spot out of sight of 
the rest of the flock, one bird in a 
coop. It seems heartless to thus send 
the inoffensive creatures to Coventry, 
and it involves extra work for the 
owner, but if one goes in for early 
fairs, every detail must be considered. 
No use in paying express charges on a 
fairly good bird. The exhibit must be 
really good and attractive. Faded 
feathers and broken plumage are as 
offensive to the eye as_ withered 
flowers. 

For single entries or in a pen the 
male needs to look his best. As ev- 
eryone knows, the scores of the fe- 
males are added together and divided 
by the number of females. To the 
quotient thus obtained the score of the 
male is added and this gives the score 
of the pen. Judges are instructed to 
apply this system whether the ced to | 
is by score card or comparison. 





Swatting the Rooster 


In Iowa the rooster is swatted be- 
cause of the tendency of fertilized 
eggs to go bad. In Tucson, the rooster 
is driven out of town because of his 
noise. With him goes the guinea 
fowl: “It shall be unlawful after the 
first of May to have in one’s posses- 
sion or about one’s place of residence 
within the confines of ye city of Tuc- 
son any male chicken or guinea fowl 
of any sex.” The ordinance goes fur- 
ther. “It will be unlawful after May 1 
to have more than twenty-four chick- 
ens on the premises, and coops or 
chicken yards must be at least fifty 
feet from any residence.” The object 
to be gained is quiet and the elimina- 
tion of flies and odors. : 

Young cockerels are being wiped out 


fast at the rate of $2 per dozen for | 


five weeks old birds. “Will 


into money,” the ad says. 


grow 


Swatting the rooster is the annval 
spring slogan, but guard breeding 
quality. If the young stock shows 
marked improvement over last year, 
don’t sacrifice the sire without cause. 


That chickens are kept in such num- 


Producers of capons report that | 
early hatched | 
chicks are most profitably marketed | 


It is | 


BABY CHICKS 


BRED 48 + eee 





L FA 
LING‘ RM 


at Unusual Prices 
gg pi apes et pry 4 
season on record—you can do it if you start wi 
Reiling’s Famous Chicks. Thousands of farmers 
% and poultry raisers have found that Reiling chicks 
are the most profitable to buy because they are 
easier to raise, mature faster and lay earlier. 


m 
icks like these mature early into 
ble and market; develop quickly into 
layers that fill the laying house with big, premium 


That th 
farm wn by the success of our thousands of 
Mr. H. R. Nelson wr: writes. “The 100 baby: chicks I sent for 
e some pretty chickens. I have sold $34 worth of roosters”. 
n had | his pene: for for egg laying, and made a handsome 
Mliet; 0. Pieper sa tnd third pei prise on ie Se eee essed fed leving in 5 Acgust joat ond ell 
palit (D in this vie inity.”* 
Huge Production Enables Us To Quote Lowest Prices 


We are one of Iowa’s oldest producers of High Grade baby chicks and have a ca; of 
7,000 chicks weekly. Due to our output we can quote these se — ee 





’ 


h 
N 
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8. C. White, Brown Leghorns 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes 
Buff Orpingtons 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 
Mixed (Heavy Breeds) 
Mixed (Light Breeds) 
ba pay the postage and guarantee 100% live arrival. Send 25% deposit with the order 
and the balance ten days Eine: you want the chicks s! nr 
The matings from which Reilin 
bioed lines — aa ,o-o 
and Ringlet Rocks 
Fishel White Rocks, Regal White Wyandot 
Quality-like this is sure to please and the most pha ay to buy. 
y be to your advantage to Reiling Chicks. 
Our beautiful catalog gives complete information on Reiling chicks. Send 
your name for a free copy. 


REILING gta SERIES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


PURE BRED HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 


SPEGIAL—Buy Direct From This Ad—Take Your Pick 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


S4i- oso 
0 


NG CH 


CBETTER ON ne: 


REIL! 
oe 
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$ White Leghorns ) 50 
102... Buff Leghorns ; $5138 per 500 
Anconas 
Barred Rocks 
R. I. Reds 
Black Minorcas 
$ White Rocks 
132... White Wyandottes $6520 per 500 
Buff Rocks 
$177.00 Per 100—White Minorcas 
9.75 Per 100—Heavy Mixed 
7.75 Per 100—Assorted 
97% LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
BELLEVUE POULTRY & SUPPLY CO., Dept. F. Bellevue, lowa 


Brown Leghorns 
$ 
Va $6020 per 500 
3uff Orpingtons 
PRICES SLASHED—PROMPT DELIVERY 























| Send No Money. Card Will Bring Them Postpaid. 50,000 Chix Weekly 
j 100 500 
| White and Brown Leghorns.....0...0....ccecessseeeeeceeeeee- $ 9.00 $44.00 
Big Type White ee Joncceeanphescceiiatnenimnsil 10.00 49.00 
Buff Leghorns, Ancomas............0...020000cccccccceces cee . 10.00 49.00 
8. C. Reds, Barred SRE. HE 11.00 54.00 
White Roc ks, R. C. Reds, Black Minoreas.._ .......... . 11.50 56.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White W yandgttes.............. 12.00 59.00 
‘White Minoress bee ERE 18.00 87.00 
PL 2) 7 a ae ree are ed 9.00 44.00 
ibid aint Dealaadteds 8.00 39.00 





CAPPER HATCHERIES, 
DOWN GOES THE PRICE 


Largest hatchery in northern Iowa. We 


ELGIN, IOWA 





Gold Seal Chicks, and all at one time is the way we do business. 
ship Mondays and Thursdays. We ship postpaid 100 ber cent delivery. 


| 
= Assorted 
| 
See 






Variety 50C 1000 

$29.00 $47.50 $90.00 

32.00 52.50 100.00 

35.00 57.50 110.00 

35.00 57.50 110.00 

White Wyandoiies 38.00 62.50 120.00 

iy RD as... sJcccucadsasdpuadval gal" dade deamsaabdaan damal eenedere 26.00 42.50 80.00 

TE a a8 a v.96 6 6s ck nccnccsgedecstgectagasecsnctscuen. neapakcdddnndneaes 28.00 37.50 70.00 
Less Gg 100 chicks, add lc per chick to above prices. After June Ist deduct fo 00 from above prices. 

Famous Catalog F ikea HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 





my fe 5) >) Se) Oe 
MCHICKS~FOR Bert 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. W 


e have Flocks that are 





Unie Mea LE OO A 18 Ore oo pe eww ena an ee 


SAFETY FIRST 








Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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BABY CHICKS 











FROM MISSOURI’S $100,000.00 HATCHERY 


aoe big paying kind. i is, “MONEY WITH SHO-ME CHICKS” 
show you in profits—beoareae from pure-bre . 
heavy-layir Ciraina culled for vigor, egy pro- Pes Say thousands of poultry raisers. 
duction and show qualities by I’rof. Gorrell. Sold 338 of eggs from 700 ShoMe 
tched under best conditions, Hons,” 33 Ty aac. New Germany, 
100%: LIVE Ly ARRIVAL, GUARAN- inn, 35,000 chicks ordered from New Gere 
RE! ou afe safe in ordering Shock ‘ 
0 ShoMo Chicks direot from this ad Sno-Mopulets ld oer Men. 
Ky 4k fd “Chicks flew out of box, they were 60 
ec ‘or any order you send in er ing 7 
Mover Smith Brothers big 1927 Poultry Book. * eppy.""—K. G. Boyd, Now Mexico. 
tow prices for tate April — May. 


Hy C. W. Leghorns. 10.00 $45.50 2 08 
95 


Written from years of success in raising poul 8. C. Br. . 10. 
Covers methods of breeders and “i 6 a Br, emnome. iv 
making money with _poultry—-Bree Raisi 8. C. Mot. Anconas 


Chicks, Housing, Feeding, seases, Bp, 
arred P. Rocks... 
Showing, | Marketing—every ance of Boultsy Rhode Isiana Reds 


sing, Given orders f 
esedatieagthaee White Wyandottes. 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION Buff Orpingtons . 


For_six months to your favorite poultry eg) Langebans.- 
White Pim. Rocks.. 

Buff Plym. Rocks... 
White Orpingtons. 

8.1L. Wyandottes .. 
Black Langshans.. 
Light Brahmas. 

Lest Over( ivy. itizyt0.00 
Assorted 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY’. 


HOME OF 
ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE CHICKS 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD) 


We guarantee our chicks to come from the very finest flocks that have been certified 
by Judge Shallabarger, nationally known poultry judge. Also from flocks that have been 
blood tested and free from disease of white diarrhea. We guarantee every shipment as 


SPECIAL PRICES 2r<ey, at these 


me. mur i 
tpg Rock ‘Monthly Rhode Island Red J 
Write 


nal or Leghorn World. 


, SMITH BROTHERS HATCHERIES 


exico, Mo. 





































represented. 
MAY AND JUNE PRICES 

100 200 500 1000 

White Leghorns.............++. $19.50 $45.50 $95.00 

Brown Leghorns and Anconas .... ‘ 22. 55.00 105.00 

Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds............s00+ is J 24.50 60.00 115.00 

White and Buff Rocks, R.C. Reds 25.50 62.50 120.00 

Golden Buff Mrpingtons, White Wyand tes 13.50 26.50 65.00 125.00 

Gilver and Partridge Wyandottes - 15.00 29.50 72.50 145,00 

Jersey Giants (Special Sale) 18.00 35.50 85.00 170.00 

Heavy Assorted.. 9.50 18.50 45.00 90.00 

SE EEE oi050 bv enoneeacececccees soneesee 8. 16.00 39.50 75 00 
We absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from pure! bred, high- | | 
producing flocks. Our motto is 100 per cent live arriv: al, prepaid and satisfied customers. | 


Best shipping facilities in Iowa. Write for our valuable free catalog. 
BUY SMITH-HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 

























fom pure bred, heavy layin vigorc e nge a. Sta nspected 
ACG EDITED. “Rote our New brices effective Now. "Pull five: aalivory canaie cae: pre Oo ei = “ 
$0 "100 soo 1000 
White and Brown Leghorns.......... . ........ $2.75 $4.50 88.25 $41.25 $82.50 
Barred Rocks, R.C. and 8, C. Recs.......... 50 1025 ‘5125 10250 yo | 
Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyandettes, Buff Orpingten 11.25 56.25 112.50 
Se. SEORMRUEE osccb-Senbicns: gsnksrsbsen o% 040. 14.00 70.00 140.00 
PNR h o5555 Kandi bednchssnekenss secusbakecs 00 00 


4.25 8. 40. 
Order right from this ad. Free Catalog. "Reference: Bank of Revere, 


REVERE HATCHERY, Dept. 60, REVERE, MISSOURI 


LEGHORN LAND LEGHORNS—PURE TANCRED STRAIN 


SUPER QUALITY. ROYAL BREEDING. We are specialists 
and exclusive breeders of Tancred S. C. Leghorns. Large 
Leghorns which are naturally heavy layers. Every hen from 
trapnested stock, carefully selected, and mated to 250 to 306- 
egg bred pedigreed cockereis. Winners in Illinois Egg Laying 
Contest. BABY CHIX, HATCHING EGGS, PULLETS AND 
co ERELS. Immediate shipment. Prices low. Free catalog. 


RUSSELL E, LUX, Leghorn Land, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


Vitality protects chicks from dis- 
h ° b ease, makes them grow bigger, 
1C. sturdier, faster. Hundreds of poul- 
Profits 

with prevents leg weakness. Builds big, 
Sturdy frames. You notice the in- 

creased gains from feed. 
include KLICO Worm Tablets, KLICO Diarrhea 
Tablets, KLICO Roup Tablets. Sold in sanitary 
bottles. 100 tablets, #1. If unobtainable from your 


trymen now give chicks the extra 
druggist or poultry supply dealer, any KLICO Rem- 

















vitality that comes from KLICO 
lodized Cod-Liver Oil. Start now to 

give it regularly to your chicks. It 
KLICO Iodized Cod-Liver Ofl by the quart, $1.40; 
galion, #4. Other famous KLICO Poultry Remedies, 


Maplecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 100 per cent 


edy sent postpaid on receipt of price, under full because every hen. in Maplecrest b 
money t back guarantee. | heavy layer, purebred, and’ Dlood-testad’ foe 
LON DIKE eee co. | 80 per cent of hatchi 
187 aan Street Moines, lowa a cusomers. All lead sding ve varies. Fromp echins 
m cent deliver: and 


ent. Personal attention. 100 
special Ten-Day —— Make | 
crest Chicks, this E 


SA nick Sales, Fi Profits 
LESMEN bir steady inceme “allen aoe LOWER PRI CES Tomest oleae AND JUNE 


@mezing method ef improving poultry health and have highest grade, 

increasing egg yield. Culling experience preferable. : $96 worth. of May Chicks 
Bvery | poultry raiser {s ay. prospect Many are mak- paid $125 in atc gr a 

ng & year. te for full particulars. some 

H. HM. Hand, 1104 So. Main St., Co. Biuffs, Ia. ait, Catalog ee a 


CHICKS 7<up “=k E 


turdy, purebred heavy layers. 
ae Brown, Buff Le gheres m 
Rocks, Reds, Aneonas, Wrand “Orps. ‘a ‘trs0 “08 
Prompt shipment. ‘Postpaid. CATALOG FREE. HJ = 
CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, COLUMBIA, mO. FREE. 





money with Maple- 








Wellman, lowa 


Foi! eases. Best ~y svomet 
arriva prosranteed. cate! 
REX POULTR Box 313 - Citaton, 4 











bers in towns of all sizes as to make it | Faults will be apparent, but one shoulg 
expedient to legislate against them is | do more than look for what is wrong, 


significant of the quest for eggs that 
are fresh. A market report states that 
the week of April 18, 22,000,000 eggs 
were used in Chicago. Figure the de- 
mand over the United States. As a 
man said of hogs: ‘Chickens may be 
poor draft animals, but if you get 
enough of them hooked up and headed 
in the right direction, they'll sure pull 
you out of a rut.” 





Milk Products for Replacing 
Milk 


Under present day methods of rais- 
ing chicks milk in some form is al- 
most the first essential. Those that 
have enough of a dairy herd so that 
plenty of skimmilk is available at all 
times need not worry further. Many 
others are close enough to a cream- 
ery to get buttermilk. If this can be 
obtained regularly enough to provide a 
feed whose acidity does not vary great- 
ly from day to day this is a good 
source of this most desirable protein. 
It is not very satisfactory, especially 
for young chicks, if a variation from 
fresh buttermilk to that three or four 
days old is common. This variation in 
acidity has an upsetting tendency on 
the tiny chick’s digestion that is at 
times rather serious. 

Mrs. G. E. Gruenwald, whose poultry 
record flock led the American breeds 
in egg production last year, uses semi- 
solid buttermilk even tho plenty of 
skimmilk is available. This success- 
ful poultry producer says that the uni- 
formity of this product makes it the 
ideal drink (when diluted) to keep the 
chick’s digestive troubles at a mini- 
mum, 

Dried milk or dried buttermilk are 
freely used in the really desirable 
chick starters and. growing mashes. 
Even tho a good mash is fed the-addi- 
tion of liquid milk is a good invest- 
ment in most cases. Many feed the 
condensed buttermilk as it comes from 
the factory, putting it in dishes or 
hanging papers on which it is smeared 
on the wall. Plenty of milk in some 
form or other is the best insurance 
to make chick raising successful, 
Those lacking in a home supply should 
use some of the milk products. If not 
fed alone, at least a commercial feed 
rich in milk should be fed. 





Which Side of the Family Does 
It Take After? 


To make progress in poultry breed- 
ing, good parent stock is the first req- 
uisite; the next is to choose from the 
young stock those that follow family 
lines. Culling for market is on. Tho 
one can not tell definitely how good 
the mating is until the young stock is 
mature, the poultryman who mated the 
pens can determine whether either 
parent has exerted marked influence 
on the progeny. When it is deter- 
mined which parent exerts the greater 
influence one may judge how to use 
this line of blood in the future. Part 
of the family will follow the male, 
part the female. If the section in 
which one parent bird was deficient 
has been corrected by the strength of 
the other parent, the stock will be 
prepotent along this line. 

A male bird that will give good re- 
sults with one set of females may give 
poor results with another set. The 
matings which have been satisfactory 
should be kept. Marked improve- 
ment need not be expected; elimina- 
tion of defects is an acknowledged im- 
provement. 

An expert breeder looking over the 
mating pen of an amateur and the 
progeny thereof said under his voice 
to afriend: “The male is a good bird 
in poor hands; he should be in the 
other pen.” 

One year’s mating of new birds may 
be a gamble. If it nicks, the next 
year’s mating should be less of a gam- 
ble; and practically a sure thing if the 
poultryman knows which side of the 
family his young stock takes after. 








Look for what is right, and you have 
something on which to build.—H. W. A. 


Leghorn Hen Exceeds 1,000 
Eggs 

A purebred White Leghorn in the 
Missouri College of Agriculture flock 
laid her thousandth egg on April 9, 
and then went right ahead and laid 
another on the next day, just as if she 
had done nothing out of the ordinary, 
But it is very unusual, according to 
H. L. Kempster, professor in poultry 
husbandry, for a hen to lay a thousand 
eggs. He says they usually die or quit 
before they reach that figure. 

This Leghorn hen is a sister to one 
on the Missouri College of Agriculture 
poultry farm that finished in the thou- 
sand class last year. Her grandmother 
is a sister to Missouri Ann, famous 
Missouri record hen. She has seven 
sisters that together laid a total of 
1,401 eggs in their first laying season. 

This family represents a new typeof 
hen. They possess longevity and the 
ability to retain their productive ca- 
pacity in old age. This is a very desir- 
able characteristic, according to Mr. 
Kempster. A flock of long-time layers 
would eliminate the necessity of chang- 
ing so often. 

There are now four hens on the Mis- 
souri college farm that have thousand- 
egg records. 








Using Mercurial Ointment 

Don’t put eggs under a hen that has 
just been treated with mercurial oint- 
ment as a preventive against lice. The 
treatment is effective and lasts, but 
even a small bit of ointment on the 
egg will prevent hatching. Mercurial: 
ointment is more effective than a pow- 
der, but it is also more dangerous in 
the hands of one who is not careful. 
Apply the ointment by rubbing well 
onto the skin a bit as large as a small 
pea under the vent and under both 
wings; don’t daub it on in a lump, 


| rub it in smoothly. Treat the hen be- 


fore she is set. A treatment will last 
from three to six months. 








BABY CHICKS 


MSEYER CHICKS 


—-!IOWA ACCREDITED—- 


at new, low prices 








Ramseyer accredited chicks at these new low 
prices are real money-makers. Hatched un- 
der personal supervision of J. H. Ramseyer, 
dean of Iowa hatcherymen. Every Ramseyer 
flock is closely culled by Ames graduate in- 
spectors of the Iowa Accredited Chick Ass'n. 
Hundreds of poultry rai: say you can depend on 
Ramseyer chicks. Ope customer writes: ‘“The oe 
— ever saw. Ramseyer chicks to ail m: 


OUR NEW Low Peeces 
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Ramseyer Hatcheries 
Box 23, Oskaloosa, lowa 











Branch Hatcheries: 
Pulaski & Washington, Ia. J 








-PRICES CUT- 
BRED TO LAY CHICKS 


prices on DRUMM’S FAMOUS BRED TO LAYS 
coated. Selected fe oo Ti narante’ 
Discounts on larger lots. ante. 2 Broelvery 


r 100 
Regis, feds ss Sroietons, Wyandottes : >: *om 
STANDARD POULTRY FARMS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Prize Articles on Cooling Tanks 


Many ingenious ideas have been 
worked into suitable cooling tanks for 
dairy products, if the articles which 
were written in response to our recent 
request for data on devices of this 
kind can be taken as an indication. 
Al J. Schneider, of Ashton, Iowa, wins 
first place with the following sugges- 
tion: 

“Last summer I made a cream 
cooler out of a barrel. I put the bar- 
rel in the water tank so that it is out 
of the way and I think it is cooler, as 
ithas water around it. I led the pipe 
fom the pump to the barrel and bent 
itso that the outlet is near the bot- 
tom. This forces the cold water in at 
the bottom and allows the stale wa- 
ter to pass off. I made a hole in the 
barrel a little higher than the level of 





Mrs. Paul Berens of Edgewood, 
Iowa, wins second place. She and her 
husband had a galvanized tank made 
at the hardware store. This was just 
large enough to hold two five gallon 
cans. Mr. Berens then made a wooden 
box a little larger than the tank and 
buried it, leaving about six inches 
protruding above the ground. The gal- 
vanized tank was put inside of this 
wooden box and packed with sawdust. 
A pipe was run from the pump to this 
tank and the outlet was run to the hog 
pen which is farther down the hill. 
At noon the plug is pulled out of the 
tank and the hogs are watered. It is 
a simple job for one of the children to 
pump enough water to keep the cream 
well cooled. 

The entire cost of the outfit which 
Mrs. Berens describes was $6.50. It 
has been a paying proposition as they 
have been able to get a premium of 2 
eents per pound for their cream from 
an ice cream factory. 

Chester A. Reeves, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, wins third place with the sug- 
gestion for a cooler placed above the 
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COOLING TANK 




















water in the tank so that the water 
in the cooler would stay at the same 
height regardless of how much water 
the cattle drank out of the tank. I 
bought the barrel for $1 and I had old 
pieces of pipe which I fitted up so 
that they work fine. I put a partition 
inthe barrel so that I can put in one 
five gallon and one three gallon can 
as well as a jar for butter, etc. 

“By having this cooler I have gained 
8 cents per pound for having first 
grade cream. I have a lid on the bar- 
rel which makes it easily opened and 
closed. Any one who has a pressure 
system will need to bore a little hole 
in the force pipe. If this is not done 
the water will be siphoned back from 
the barrel thru the drain hole in the 
cutoff.” 








= A OVERFLOW 

















STOCK WATERING TANK 


water tank. Water is forced into this 
smaller tank and an overflow pipe 
is adjusted so that it will run into the 
stock tank. This cooler is placed near 
the barn so that milk cans are set in 
this tank and the milk strained di- 
rectly into the cans. Stirring the milk 
allows it to cool quickly. Water is 
pumped while the tows are being 
milked so that cold water is constantly 


* passing thru this tank and cooling the 


milk. 

The drawing which we are publish- 
ing illustrates a typical arrangement 
for a cooling tank. Results show that 





arrangements of this kind are inexpen- | 
sive and that they improve the grade 


of cream or milk. They are profitable 
investments, as shown by the experi- 
ences of our readers. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in April of 
1927 were around 49 cents a pound or 
slightly higher than in March. Ordi- 
harily butter prices in April are about 
2 cents a pound less than in March 
and the strength this year is rather 
surprising. With corn at 74 cents a 
bushel, oats 48 cents a bushel, bran 
$30 a ton, cottonseed meal $36 and lin- 
seed meal $50 a ton at central mar- 
kets; with loose hay at $15 a ton on 
the farm and with labor at 30 cents an 





cents a pound for butter in the month 
of April. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in April of 1927 cost 
$1.96 a hundred to produce delivered 
at country bottling plants. The quot- 
ed price was $2.50 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of 54 cents a hundred. 

Dairy prospects still seem to be 
very bright. The 12-cent butter tar- 
iff is a great help to the industry. 
There may be some real grief, how- 







































































hour, the cost of producing a pound of | ever, if a business depression throws 
butter on a Chicago extra basis was | labor out of work. The dairy business 
around 39.2 cents for the month of | has been almost continuously prosper- 
April, 1927. The actual price was 49 | ous now for six years but that is no 
ents, or there was a profit of 9.8 ! sign that it will always be so. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 


are given to milk cows. 
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Facts about the 
De Laval Milker 


1, 6§0,000 cows now milked 
the De Laval Way. 

2. De Laval Milkers now in 
their eleventh year of use. 

3. 83.27% of the users re- 

port average saving of 2 

brs., 12 mins. per day.* 

97.13% of the users say 

it agrees with their cows.* 

5. 99-4% of the users say 
they get as much or more 
milk as by hand milking.* 

6. 9.49% average increase 
in production per cow 
reported by those who 
have records.* 

7. 94.80% of users say their 

De Laval is easy to keep 

in a clean and sanitary 

condition.* 

Average bacteria count of 

all reporting, 14,542— 

62% report counts of 

10,000 and less.* 

9. 96.45% of De Laval users 
say their milker is “the 
best,” “‘one of the best,” 
or a “good” investment.* 


4 





*Based on reports from 1844 
De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada. 
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MONEY EARNED 


H4x? milking is at best a slow, 
costly and tedious operation, 
exacting in its demands on your 


time. Time that might be profit- 
ably spent by yourself or the hired 
man in doing other work is con- 
sumed on the milk stool under a 
cow. Result? Either the other 
work must suffer or extra hours 
must be spent in finishing it. 
YOUR time is worth money and 
eae are paying your hired man well 
for his time. 

Of more than 1800 users who 
answered a recent questionnaire, 
83.27 per cent state that the De 
Laval Milker saves them an average 
of over two hours per day— 
saves half the time in milking. Two 
hours per day, figured over the 
period of a year, represents a 
tremendous saving when translated 
into terms of either cash, labor or 
time. Keep in mind also that sav- 
ing in time is only part of the 
advantage of a De Laval Milker— 
it milks better and produces more 
and cleaner milk. 


De Laval Milkers 


a 


See your De Laval Agent or write nearest office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 





Every Day You Need 
KEDNA 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





wrITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep discases, 
No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at a!l drug stores 
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, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
t, ‘Youare proud to tell friends 
that you stay at the “Black 
= awk” when in Davenport. 
a. It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 
at 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 
Zz W.R. KANE, Manager 











ind of De Soto Condensed But- 
© makes 4 gals. 


A pow 

termilk mixed with w 

of pig slop. For poultry eed, use one Ib 
to 3 gals water, 
10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
DeSoto Creamery & Prod Co. Minneapolis Minn 
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First in sales; last to wear out; 
highest in quality; lowest in 
upkeep—a 30 years’ record in 
leadership. 


More All-Steel Portable and 
Inside Chainless Bucket- 
type Elevators in use to- 
day than any other kinds. 
A size for every farm at 
a price you will be glad 
to pay. 

Write for FREE cat- 
alogs. 





































Portable Elevator 

Mfg. Co. 

257 McMann 

St., Bloom- 
ington, lll. 





















Pure air is 
as necessary as 
good food—itinsures ‘ 
dry barns, freedom from 


drafts and better health for stock. 


Aerators 


are ‘King correct and reasonable 
in price. Work automatically and im- 
prove appearance of barns. Tour lum- 
} ber dealer has them in stock. Ask him. 

) 


King Ventilating Co. Owatonna, Minn. 


S 








MICHIGAN 
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wanted in open territory. 
MICHIGAN SILO commany 
2604 &. Washington St. 


to 
Special Terms if you order dead 
Agents 
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Diamond Crystal 


for the salting 


i ge develop the full, creamy 
richness of butter, one need 
not be an expert, as many farm 
wives have learned. They rely on 
Diamond Crystal Salt to perform 
that function —and the result is 
better butter. 


In creameries, where butter- 
making is a business and quality 
is essential, Diamond Crystal Salt 
is used and recommended. For 
forty years now, Diamond Crys- 
tal salted butter has been such a 
consistent winner in the coun- 
try’s biggest competitions that it 
is unusual for any other butter 
to win. 

In churning for home use, you can 
achieve the same results if you use Dia- 
mond Crystal. The easily- dissolving 
flakes mix smoothly and evenly 
throughout the butter, and develop 
all the flavor and creamy richness, 
with never a trace of strong or salty 
taste. Besides, the butter will retain 
its color and flavor longer. 

There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use — for butter and 
cheese-making, for table and for cook- 
ing, for canning, for livestock, for cur- 
ing meats. Ask for Diamond Crystal at 
the store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats alt Salt” 











Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 











Diamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dent. 774, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, ‘101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name 





Town 





_< 2. A eeeeen 5S Shee 














Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


FAT drummer with expansive vest 
and smile, sat next to Kate at 
breakfast. 

“Fine town, fine people, fine food,” 
he told her, as they grew casually ac- 
quainted. “Hear you’re going into the 
same line as myself.” 

He paused to breathe reedily thru 
fat-clogged flues. 

“A great game, Miss Cartwright, a 
great game; but it’s got fine points 
that it takes time to understand. Got 
to be a good fellow all the time. I knew 
one man who made four hundred a 
month selling clothes; worked the 
mining camps back in Pennsylvania. 
All he did it with was a handshake. 
Used to stand out front of the mines 
on pay day, and after the boys came 
out of the office, black with coal dust 
‘til they looked like niggers, here was 
P. G. Strickley, standing dressed up 
like a million dollars. 

“Put it here, Jim!’ he’d call to some 
fellow coming out with his teeth show- 
ing white thru the grime. ‘P. G. Strick- 
ley ain’t the man to let a little dust 
stand between him and clasping the 








rising from the table, waddled slowly 
out with a trail of heavy cigar smoke 
behind. 

“Tt seems so simple and yet so intri- 
cate,” Kate confided to Caleb, on the 
front walk, as she was starting out, 
half an hour later. 

“Of course it would be,” he nodded. 
“It’s dealing first hand with human 
beings all the time, and what’s more 
plain and at the same time more com- 
plex than them? If you’ve got an un- 
derstanding nature, it will be simple 
after you learn the ropes.” 

“And if I haven’t, it will be awfully 
mixed up, I suppose,” she smiled. 

‘“T don’t think you need to worry 
about that,” Caleb assured her, and the 
girl passed on, strangely heartened. 


OR a time she walked down the 

street, with flags flying in her 
eyes. She was out to win, was going 
to win—then suddenly she stopped. 
Where was she to begin? There were 
houses all about her on either side of 
the street. Was there any particular 
point at which one took hold of sell- 











She turned in at the gate, 


honest hand of a friend.’ Then he'd 


| 
| 


reach ’round behind and pat him on | 


the back with the other paw, at the 
same time beaming and twinkling till 
the other fellow’s senses reeled. After 
that he’d let that man go by and nail 
another one. Used to shake hands with 
as high as fifty, and maybe sell twenty 
of them suits that evening. The dirt- 
ier he got his hands and suits, the bet- 
ter his trade. He did so well they 
took him to the head office and put 
him in charge of the saléS force for 
several states. It went to P. G.’s head, 
and he never did a thing in there. Got 
so he shook hands like one of these 
cold-blooded society women you some- 
times meet that hold out the tips of 
three fingers that feel clammy as a 
frog’s legs. They had to put him out 
on the road again, and pretty soon he 
was turning in more sales than ever, 
standing in front of the pay office, 
shaking hands and slapping backs.” 
“It seems like it will be terribly hard 
talking to the people,” she confided. 
“It will at first,” he comforted. “then 


after a bit you'll get to liking it, and | 
the first thing you know, you'll crave | 


to hear your own voice talking to a 
prospect. It will be the sweetest music 
in the world if you are like most of us. 
Everybody can’t be an orator, but the 
next best thing is being a salesman,” 
he ended, with an amiable wink. and, 





ing? Probably the right thing to do 
would be to go in at the first walk. 
Somehow, tho, that didn’t look like an 
auspicious place to make a beginning. 
The curtains were drawn tightly and 
the whole atmosphere was one of heavy 
dullness. Quickly she passed with a 
little shudder of distaste, to find her- 
self before a home with smiling yellow 
paint, flowers along the wall, and chil- 
dren in the yard. Instinctively she 
turned in at the gate. A pleasant faced 
woman confronted her a moment later, 
and the day’s work was begun. 

That afternoon as she was crossing 
Tilton’s main street, she met the drum- 
mer who had talked with her at break- 


| fast. He was as suave and self-confi- 
| dent as ever, but the bright August 





sun was threatening to cook him. His 
face blazed like a boiling beet, while 
the moisture gleamed in every fold of 
his fat face. 

“Woosh!” he exploded, stopping in 
the shadow of a store, and running a 
handkerchief gingerly around his neck 
and across his forehead. “I’d give a 
dollar for a puddle of water to put my 
shoes in. The soles of my feet are 
cooked, simply cooked. What kind of 
luck are you having, Miss Cartwright?” 

“Poor, I suppose; I’ve made only 
two sales.” 

“Only two sales your first day, and 
you call that poor! Listen, girl; I 
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OU can have a lot 
of fun with a little 
baseball equip- 

ment. A good catcher’s 
mitt, a bat, a regular 
league ball and a fielder’s 
glove should be handy 
every day during the 
summer. It is good exer- 
cise as well as sport for 
the old folks and fine 
training for the boys. 


It’s Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Your “Farm Service” Man 
is your local sporting goods 
headquarters. You can get 
all kinds of outdoor game 
equipment there, such as 
tennis rackets and balls, 
quoits and croquet sets. And, 
of course, you would go to 
one of these “‘tag’’ stores for 
fishing tackle, guns, auto 
camping equipment and other 
outdoor sports equipment. 


Better step in and get a base- 
ball and some gloves the first 
time you are near the “Farm 
Service” store, and get the 
old arm limbered up and see 
if you .ean still knock out 
home runs. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 


Look fof 4 q" 
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walked a hundred miles to sell my first 
pair of socks. You're starting good—ex- 
cellent!” 

“] suppose it will go better when I get 
ysed to talking to people.” 

“yes, and no. If you get so that you 
rattle off a regular dyed-in-the-wool 
cales lingo, it will probably be poorer. 
people like to talk to you now because 
they see you're fresh and eager. What 
you want to do is to cultivate confidence, 
and at the same time hang on to your 
naturalness. And, by the way, before I 
forget it, I was talking to Gilson down 
at the Tilton Mercantile. I happened to 
mention that you were working in town 
with an unusually fine line—told him 
what it was, in fact. Well, to make a 
jong story short, Gilson, that’s the pro- 


prietor, is quite a friend of mine. Men 
| do business with are everywhere, for 
that matter. I treat them right, and they 


know it. Sol told Gilson, and he said | 


pe’d like to help you out, and that if I 
caw you any time today, to tell you to 
drop in and he’d give you a list of people 
to call on that would be practically cer- 
tain to give you orders.” 

“That’s a splendid thing for him to 
suggest, but isn’t it a bit unusual?” 

The drummer waved a pudgy hand 

airily. 
. “Not for Gilson. You can’t tell a thing 
about that man—not a thing. Tempera- 
mental fellow. Known him for years. 
Well, IT must be going on. Thought rd 
tell you. Can’t do you no hurt to talk to 
him. Gilson—that’s the one you want to 
cee down at the Mercantile. Tell him I 
sent you, if you go.” 

When Kate took a look at Mr. Gilson’s 
wasp-like figure, with its flat, bald head 
and hawk-like nose, she felt that there 
must be some mistake about the tem- 
perament. He did not look like a man 
who would let his feelings stand between 
him and his own best interests. 

‘Mr. Flagg, the drummer, told me you 
would be glad to give me a list of people 
to call on,” she explained a little nerv- 
ously. “It seemed a little unusu#l to me, 
but I wanted to see you about it.” 

The manager of the Mercantile had a 
convulsion pass over his features which 
could be attributed to mirth or dyspepsia 
pangs, aS one chose. 

“A list of prospects, eh? Yes, I’ve got 
a bunch here I’ll let you take, and I’m 
going to be surprised if you don’t book a 
large number of orders from them.” 

‘Tl don’t know how to thank you,” Kate 
said, as she prepared to leave with the 
list of thirty names, ten minutes later. 

Gilson looked queer. 

‘Don’t try—not yet,” he answered. 





CHAPTER IX 


“A NY mail for me, Caleb?” Kate asked 
one evening, two weeks later. 

Tanner reached in his pocket and fished 
out an envelope. 

‘From mother. Now give me the rest.” 

“Rest? There ain’t no rest.” 

“You're fooling with me.’ 

“Who else was you expecting letters 
from?’ Caleb inquired blandly. 

Kate flushed. 

“How are the folks?” she asked, to hide 
her confusion. 

‘Fine and dandy. Dave’s looking real 
frisky. Tickled pink to get your letter.” 

“Then why——” Kate bit her tongue 
and walked away with the question un- 
finished. 

“I had some passengers today that will 
interest you,” Caleb called after her. 

Curious as to what he meant, she 
stepped into the parlor and found Boyd 
rising to greet her. Thankful that she 
had acquired greater ease, if nothing 
more, on her sojourn, she greeted him 
with cool pleasantry. 

“You’re looking wonderful,” he mur- 
mured in the pink coral of her ear. 

Kate returned his look of ardor with an 
amused smile. Somehow, since meeting 
many well-dressed people, Boyd didn’t 
strike her as the tailored marvel he once 
a His combinations appeared a trifle 
oud. 

“And you,” she replied, with a malicious 
twinkle, “look wonderful, too.” * 

Boyd scowled, but further conversation 
Was stopped by the supper call. 

“TI thought you said passengers,” Kate 
accused Caleb, as soon as the meal was 
Started. 

“I did,” he answered. “Where’s the 
lady, Mrs. Seurr?”’ 

“She’s up in her room,” the landlady 
answered with a sniff, “too worn out to 
come down. A little lunch in her room, 
with a cup of tea.” 

Mrs. Seurr announced this with with- 

fring scorn. 
: I wonder if she’ll come down after 
“saben when it’s cool,” Mr. Scurr pon- 
ve with a fork full of greens balanced 
fore him. “Known her long, Boyd?” 

Never saw her till today,” he answered 
testily. 

“What does she look like?” , 

: Didn’t see her face,” the cattle buyer 
"xplained Shortly, “she wore a veil.” 
—. on,” badgered Mr. Scurr, “a man 
om don’t consider they’ve seen a 
= till they get a look at her face.” 

m She looked real cultured and refined 
ieee” remarked Major Brave. “Re- 

“s S me a lot of a colonel’s daughter I 
ei” right after the war—a charming 
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void the Irouble Imps 
With En-ar-co Motor Oil 





CLL LaLa IL IAAT OOOTLOLEO ETE TM 


NS NEVER PICKA 
QUARREL —— 
| EVEN WHEN ITS RIPE 


Every motor part that moves and wears—every metal 
surface subjected to destructive heat and grinding fric- 
tion—can be completely and constantly protected by 
En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


This highly superior lubricant has such life in it, such 
body, that its regular use foils the trouble imps that at- 
tack poorly lubricated cars and trucks. It stands up for 
days and weeks under searing heat that breaks down low- 
grade oils—keeps motors cool, quiet and smooth-running, 
with more power, less carbon and less repairs. 
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Buy at the Sign of the 


Boy and Slate 
En-ar-co Gear 
Compound MOTOR O/L 
For Differential and It Costs Less Per Mile 
Transmission of P z " r 
Almost 50 years of experience in refining the finest of oils 
agin Trucks guarantees the uniformity and quality of En-ar-co. Save 
acters your motor by buying it—at the sign of the Boy and Slate. 
En-ar-co Motor Oil THE NATIONAL R 
jaa amie L REFINING COMPANY 


Producers, Refiners and Marketers of ‘‘Quality’’ En-ar-co Products for Nearly Hal 
Extra Heavy Century. ” Branches and Service Stations in 120 Principal Cities of the United: Pro 
55 Gal. Steel Drums 80c Per Gal, 


30 Gal. Half-Drums 85c Per Gal. eat aria agi atin grit ke Saab aaa Naf ice i SL a CNA Kas a 
y Gal. Drums ... 95c Per Gal. ' Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
Gal. Drums .. $1.00 Per Gal. 1 The National Refining Co., 704 E-26 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


1 Gal. a, ae a : : 
. pang baci er Gal. J enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 














Special En-ar-co Motor « My Name is St. or R. F. D. No. 
A ' 
Oil for Ford Cars t Post Office County ; State 
/ : ° ' 
Medium—Light « My Dealer’s Name ts _____-_--_——_ Address 





























Try Hi-Bred SAFETY 
FIRST 
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a Dempster Windmill running right along in 
a breeze which is too slow to move the ordi- 
nary mill, you may wonder why. Here’s the 


is the only windmill 
having all of the Three Great Easy Running 
Features—1. Machine Cut Gears. 2, Timken 
Bearings. 3. Oilit but once a year. 

For smooth, easy action and longest serv- 
ice, you can not beat this Demp bi 
tion. Write for full description of these and 
other features. See the Dempster at your 
dealer’s. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6thSt. Beatrice Nebr. 














Do Your Buying From 
Advertising In 
Wallaces’ Farmer 











If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 





tows Wield Tage Traghy Glanee article you want to buy 

$8 a bushel for yellow now, just let us know 
$5 a bu. for red and yellow what you want and 
we will be glad to give 

Wire, Phone or write orders to you names of reliable 


e . fi from whom you 
ANNU-OILED Windmill || Hi- Bred Gorn Co. ||) nee purchase 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Beauty comes to your house with 
paint. Beauty séays with lead paint 
made of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


HAT to do and 
how todo it? These 
questions puzzle many 
house-owners when the 
time comes to redecorate 
the home, either inside or 
out. For the answer to 
such questions, send for 
the “Handbook on Painting” 
and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” With 
the booklets you will receive 
a decorators’ data form to 
use if you want our Depart- 
ment of Decoration to work 
up a special color scheme for 
your particular house. 



















NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, itt Broadway ¢ Boston, 800 Albany St. ¢ 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street ¢ Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street ¢ Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 7 Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue 7 St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street ¢ San Francisco, 485 California 
Street » Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T, 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 








One-third Less 
Grain to Hogs 


By Feeding 


TON GORS 


Buttermilk Hog Builder 


One-third less grain to his hogs is what Fred Doughty of Woll- 
stock, Iowa, says TON-GORS does for him. Read what he says: 


“I find I can cut their grain down one-third and 
they do better than they did on full feed without 
the buttermilk.”’ 


‘TTON-GORS contains all the elements to build bone, frame and 
flesh. The buttermilk keeps the hog’s digestive organs and 
stomach in perfect condition all the time. Any hog with health- 
ful digestive organs and bowels will grow rapidly and put on 
fat rapidly. 


TON-GORS fed hogs get ready for the market 60 to 90 days 
earlier. Many breeders and feeders find they can quit using 
tankage when their hogs are fed TON-GORS. 


1-CENT A GALLON 


Order from your dealer. If he hasn’t TON-GORS, order direct from us. Write 
for free sample and information. Used by feeders and breeders everywhere. 
Testimonials on request. 


PROTECTOR SALES CO. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Dept. BB 
Subsidiary of David Gole Creamery Co 
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“How do you men tell so much thru a 
veil?” Kate teased. 

“I expect in the major’s case it’s qual- 
ity calling to quality,’ Caleb offered with 
serious face. 

“Well,”’ announced Mrs. Scurr, “if qual- 
ity means takin’ such good care of your 
complexion you can’t be friendly, and 
bein’ so picky about your eatin’ you can’t 
be civil, I'll take common folks in mine. 
Moren that, the snob can’t stay long here 
without changin’ her ways.” 

“Well, anyway,” Mr. Scurr summed up, 
thru a mouthful of bread and gravy, “we 
know her voice is sweet. We heard it 
when Boyd helped her out. He liked the 
sound so much we could see his ears 
twitch.” 

Boyd listened to their remarks with an 
air of lofty disdain, and at the earliest 
opportunity excused himself from the 
table, while Kate went to her room, pre- 
paratory to brushing her hair. She had 
an appointment to keep with a prospect 
who wanted her to call that evening, and 
she was glad of a chance to thus avoid 
spending the evening in Boyd’s society. 


T WAS nine o’clock and bright moon- 

light as she returned home. Usually 
she went in at the handier kitchen door, 
but tonight she decided, for no apparent 
reason whatever, to go in the front way. 
As she approached the porch, she heard 
the low murmur of voices. The one was 
30vd's and the other belonged to a wo- 
man and was unfamiliar to her. It was 
a reedy soprano and held a caressing 
quality. She was upon the two before 
they were aware of her presence, and 
saw that they were seated very closely 
together—so closely that they made one 
large shadow. 

The lady uttered a startled exclamation 
of surprise, but appeared to cling still 
tighter to her companion, while Boyd 
jerked loose and sprang to his feet. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” Kate said 
hurriedly, fully as embarrassed as they. 
“I am going right in.” 

As she stepped into the darkness of the 
hall, she bumped into someone and gave 
a nervous start. A chuckle sounded thru 
the inky blackness, together with a poor- 
ly muffled snicker. Someone lit the lamp 
in the parlor, and the light pouring thru 
the doorway into the hall revealed Tanner 
and Mr. Seurr locked in each other’s arms 
—tears of mirth streaming from their 
eves, while they pawed at one another 
with laughter palsied hands. 

A minute or two later Boyd and the 
lady entered the room, the girl with her 
head turned discreetly aside, and the cat- 
tle buyer vainly attempting to appear as 
tho nothing had occurred. The girl seat- 
ed herself on the lounge so that her face 
was in the shadow cast by the organ. 
Plainly, from her actions, she expected 
Royd to follow her. He colored as he saw 
what was expected, but refused to join 
her. Kate found herself examining the 
newcomer with a feeling of vague famil- 
iaritv. She could not see the girl’s fea- 
tures with any detail thru the shadows, 
but her lithe body and long, tapering 
arms, with slender, strong hands, were 
plainly visible. 

Mrs. Securr put her head in at the door 
and peered at the two red spots that 
were the lady’s cheeks. Kate, sitting 
close to the door, saw the disapproval on 
her face, and heard her horrified whisper 
of, “Paint! The hussy!” as she with- 
drew. 

“Major Brave,” the mysterious charmer 
announced suddenly, galvanizing every 
one into instant attention, “I’ve heard so 
much from Mr. Boyd about your wonder- 
ful adventures in the war, I wish you 
would tell us something tonight. I can’t 
think of a pleasanter way to end an eve- 


ning.”’ 

The major, whose rank was purely 
mythical, looked thoughtfully down his 
nose. 

“Mr. Boyd,” cooed the forward one, 


rolling seductive eyes toward that uncom- 
fortable gentleman, ‘“‘you’ve simply got 
to come over and sit with me while the 
major talks. War tales thrill me, but I 
get so nervous.” 


OYD looked miserably about him, en- 
B countering Kate’s glance, smiling but 
without sympathy. Slowly, dejectedly, he 
took his place beside the timid, six-foot 
mouse of a charmer, who promptly snug- 
gled over against him, causing spasms of 
mental anguish which passed across his 
face in crimson floods, 

“Go on, major,” the lady urged. 

“I always like to think back to the time 
when I was a private in the ranks,” the 
major began, not at all loath to start. 
“There’s an incident that comes to my 
mind particularly at this time. Company 
K was holding an unusually dangerous 
piece of line. There was one place on 
the stretch where we had trouble keeping 
up our outposts. The first sentry we put 
there we found dead—shot thru the head. 
It was in a bushy little ravine, and we 
went over it with a fine-tooth comb, but 
couldn’t locate the trouble. The lieuten- 
ant had another sentry stationed there, 
and he was killed in the same way. Well, 
to make a long story short, five men were 
murdered at that post, every one so dead 
he didn’t have a chance to tell what hap- 
pened. It got so it was the only thing 


the men of the company could think of, 





—_—_—— 


and every man jack was scared stiff for 
fear it would be his turn next. 

“Finally the captain came to me ang 
said, ‘Ben, we need you. There ain’t an. 
other man in the company that’s got 4 
chance out there, and you know it. You're 
the best shot in the army and have tha 
coolest head. If it’s mortally possible to 
hold that post, you’re the man that can 
do it. Now, Ben, I’m not ordering you ty 
go in there, but I'd like to see you do it: 
‘Captain,’ I says, ‘I'll go on one condj- 
tion. If I hear any suspicious noise, ry 
challenge but once. If I don’t git an 
answer right away, I'll fire, and you know 
what that means as well as I do.’ The 
captain says, ‘I know it means death to 
whatever you shoot at. Go ahead and 
take the station.’ 

“It was darker than a nigger’s pocket 
that night and a slow drizzle of rain wag 
falling. You couldn’t see your hand an 
inch in front of your nose. I'd been out 
there on the battle front, straining for 
any unusual sound with all my might. 
Then way off up in the brush I heard a 
little cracking of twigs. 

“ ‘Halt!’ I ordered, but the noise kept 
on. Without waiting an instant, I raised 
my rifle and fired. Men came runing in 
no time, the captain among them, 

“*What is it, Ben?’ he panted. 

“T don’t know, captain,’ I answers, 
‘but whatever it is, it’s dead now, up on 
the hillside.’ 

“We waited till daylight and went up 
there and found an army mule, shot 
square thru the center of the heart. He 
never had kicked after I fired.” 

Boyd had started smoking during the 
major’s tale. 

“Wonderful,” 
panion, in a 
horribly harsh. 
me a cigar?” 

Dumbly Boyd complied. 

“And a match ” still it was that ill- 
placed bass. ‘‘Major, I like the story a 
lot better than the way you usually tell 
it. Sounds more probable to speak about 
a mule being shot thru the heart than 
thru the brain. An army mule’s brain is 
too small a target.” ' 

The major half rose from his chair, in- 
credulous chagrin upon his countenance, 
while Kate struggled with sudden knowl- 
edge that this was someone she knew— 
knew well. 

The lady had risen from her seat with 
the cigar poking at a rakish angle from 
between her lips. Leisurely, with an ut- 
ter lack of propriety, she raised her skirts, 
and lifting ene large shod foot, struck a 
match upon its heel, and lighted the cigar, 
while Boyd watched with trapped misery, 

“fT think I'd better be off to bed,” she 
yawned, stretching her arms ungracefully 
heavenward, and started for the stairs, 
stopping to curtsey at the bottom step, 
“Thank you, Major Brave, for your 
story,” she mimicked in the soprano voice 
of the earlier evening, “and you, Mr, 
Boyd, for a pleasant hour in the moon- 
light.” 

“Dave Freeman! You scalawag!” called 
Mrs. Scurr from the hallway, while Caleb 
and Mr. Scurr fell into each other’s arms 
again, engulfed in another gale of laugh- 
ter as the last flounce of skirt whisked 
from sight. 

(Continued next week) 


Peter Heals the Lame Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


predicted since the world began. You be- 
lieve in Moses. Moses said, in speaking of 
Jesus: ‘A prophet shall the Lord God 
raise up unto you from among your breth- 
ren, like unto me; to him shall ye hearken 
in all things whatsoever he shall speak 
unto you.” But there is responsibility in 
hearing, for “It shall be, that every soul 
that shall not hearken to that prophet, 
shall be utterly destroyed from among the 
people.”” Not only Moses, but Samuel has 
likewise spoken of these things. This offer 
is to you first, because you are the chil- 
dren of the prophets and the children of 
the covenant which God made with Abra- 
ham: “And in thy seed shall all the fami- 
lies of thé earth be blessed.” Mind you, 
“Unto you first God, having raised up his 
servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.” 

The one point it was necessary to fix in 
the minds of the Jews was that Jesus of 
Nazareth, of whom they had talked s¢ 
long, and whose life it was so difficult to 
understand, had in reality risen from the 
dead as He said He would; had ascended 
into heaven as He said He would: and en- 
dowed His followers with power to convert 
as He said He would; that He was in very 
deed the Savior of all men who would re- 
pent, even those who had crucified Him: 
and that if they were saved at all, it would 
be by faith in His name. 

And this lesson was for all time and all 
ages. This miracle was necessary in order 
to convince the Jews that His power was 
among them, even tho absent in bodily 
presence, and also to credit the apostles as 
His representatives. It is faith in His 
name now as then that saves and sanct!- 
fies. The faith that could save the mur- 
derers of Jesus will save us. What we 
need is to see clearly that Jesus of \2724- 
reth is truly the Son of God, that He arosé 
from the dead, and that He offers to all 


applauded his fair com- 
voice gone suddenly and 
“Mr. Boyd, will you hand 








salvation on repentance and confession of 


His name. 
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“Now my pigs 
are free of 








OSH- 
22 AWAY 








all worms” 


Says New Method Destroys All 
Worms and Makes Pigs 
Thriftier 


Earl Smarr (address mailed upon appli- 
cation) tells of a new method that de- 
stroys all worms, gives the pigs a better 
. and makes them thriftier than 


petite 
7 pigs he has ever fed. He has been 
“ growing his pigs under 
the new plan for six 


months and is exception- 
ally well pleased. 

His letter is interesting: 

“T have been treating 
my 100 pigs according to 
this new plan since last 
November and am excep- 
tionally well pleased with 
the results. These pigs 
have better hair, have a better appetite 
and are thriftier than any pigs I have ever 
fed. 1 attribute their fine general condi- 
tion to 3RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CON- 








CENTRATE which I have used now for | 


six months. My pigs are FREE OF ALL 
WORMS. Ordinarily I have a great deal 
of trouble with worms but have no fear 
of them now as long as I use 3RD DE- 

REE.” 
<<? 83RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CON- 
CENTRATE treatment has proved to be 
so universally effective that it is being 
rapidly adopted by thousands of hog rais- 
ers, Not only does*‘it destroy all worms, 
but it aids in putting faster gains on pigs, 
prevents runts and is especially helpful in 
TREVENTING and TREATING Necrotic 
Enteritis, Hog ‘Flu,” Mixed Infection, 
Swine Ilague, Septicemia, Pig Scours, etc. 
Effective where everything else fails. 

Feed in slop, with dry, soaked or ground 
grain. Pigs like it. 

Makes pigs grow fast by CHARGING 
THE BLOOD with digestible minerals in 
liquid form, This develops big bone and 
long frame. 83RD DEGREE hogs grow 
larger. 

As well, it is a splendid conditioner, en- 
abling the pigs to get the full value from 
every pound of feed. They make gains of 
1% pounds @ day or 250 pounds in six 
months. 


Write for Free 40-Page Book 





This big, valuable book will help you | 


save more pigs and make bigger hog pro- 
fits. Mailed absolutely FREE. Tells how 
to put sows in perfect condition, how to 
increase the size of litters and prevent 
runts, how to destroy all worms and keep 
pigs growing fast. Gives cause, symptoms 
and treatment of all ordinary swine dis- 
eases. Send for your copy today. Mention 
number and age of pigs. Write NOW! Ad- 
dress DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, 
4001 South 24th St., Dept. C-10, , Omaha, 
Neb. (Copyright 1927 by D. V. Union.) 


PETERS’ 


Hog Serum 


Now Only 1¢ per CC 


Vaccinate your own hogs and pigs with Peters’ 
Serum. Detailed instructions and complete set syrin 
(worth $8 00) free with your firet order for 3000 CC 
serum and 150 CC Virus at le per CC or $31.5.0 
gh to vaccinate 85 to 100 pigs. Thousands of 
farmers are vaccinating their own So can you, 


PETERS SERUM CO, 
407 Stock Yards f 
Kansas City Mo. 









The Peters Family 
First Hog Serum Company 
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The corn that is fast gaining in popularity over the 
‘utire corn belt for high yields. Gets ripe a little 
we than Reid’s, too. You can’t afford not to grow 
ome Black’s Yellow Dent corn, and you better buy it 
_~ Man who has spent 18 years developing and 
; Proving it. Last year my supply went to my old 
Ustomers, mostly, and I didn’t have near enough to 
Saround I have a nice lot of early hung seed again 

8 year, $450 per bushel, bags!free. Write, wire 


ne Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guar- 


Uyde Biack, Dallas Center, Dallas County, lowa 
SEED CORN 


gloalin’s Yellow Dent matures in 110 to 120 days, 
iis Joslin’s 90 to 100 days Yellow Dent and Silver 
meee (white) mature in 100 and 110 days. For 20 
wre J have been growing and improving these 
eties here on my farm, they give satisfactory 
and will mature, now successfully grown in 
county in Iowa. the corn you should plant, 
oe early picked testa 96 to 98% sold on 15 days ap- 
fun re test, satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
€d. Price $3.25 bushel, sacks included. 
greare Deal Seed Farm, Allen Joslin, Prop, 
ate No. 8, Holstein, lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
vhen writing advertisers. 


Black’s 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Sportsmen say the bass is the 
smartest fish, but we say the 


sardine is the canniest.”’ . 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes May 23, so send your 


post cards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


YES, DROP IN 
“I’ve called in answer to your 
tisement for a cook.’ 
“I’m sorry, but I’ve 
one.” 
“Oh, well, I'll call again tomorrow.” 


adver- 


already engaged 


JUST TO DO SOMETHING 


Dentist’s Wife: “We must give the 
maid a little treat of some sort for her 
birthday.” 

Dentist: “All right. I'll extract some 


of her teeth free.” 


An old colored man was asking advice 
of a friend on how to apply for an in- 
crease in wages. 

Said the friend: “Just you go up to 
the master, Sam, and say, ‘Look here, 
master, you must give me a raise, or else 
Tl ’ Say it just like that, then he'll 
think you mean to leave unless you get 
the raise.”’ 

Sam went to his master and said: ‘‘Look 
here, master, you've got to give me a 

” 








raise, or else I'll 
“Else you'll what?” snapped his em- 
ployer. 


Sam scratched his head in perplexity; 
then answered: “Else I'll go on working 
for the same money.” 


HOW IT CAN BE TOLD 

“Oh, daddy,’’ said the young lady; “Mrs. 
Jones said you were the handsomest man 
on our street.” 

“What's that?’ asked the father. 

There was a brief silence, then the 
daughter shook her head and said, ‘‘Well, 
I guess it’s true, all right.” 

‘What's true?’ asked the father. 


“That every time you compliment a 
man, he makes you repeat it.”’ 

eae \ 

NO, NO! IRISH! VY 


Irate Employer: ‘Surely, Miss Jenks, 
you know the King’s English!” 

Surprised Typist: “Of course he is, 
isn’t he, sir?’’ 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
“You need rest. What is your occupa- 
tion?’’ 
“T work in a chain store, doctor.” 
“A chain store? Handling iron is too 
heavy work for a man of your light 
build. Leave.” 


HELP YOURSELF 


In a small southern town a justice of 
the peace who is very popular with the 
negroes had just married a couple. The 
groom made inquiry as to the fee and 
the justice replied it would be a dollar. 

“A dollar? Pahson, yo don’ mean to 
tell me yo’ is gwine to chahge me a dollah 
jes’ fo’ sayin’ dem few words when Ah 
works all day fo’ dat much” 

‘Why, yes,” said the justice; ‘“‘that kiss 
you got was worth that much.” 

“Well, jes’ he’p yo’se’f, .pahson, 
he’p yo’se’f.” 


jes’ 





UP-TO-DATE 
Visitor: ‘Do you know what happens 
to. little boys who swear?” 
Johnny: “Yes, sir; they get nominated 
for vice-president.” 



















FOR SAFETY: 


Fire-resistant roofs 


n’t smoke in barns 


clear of litter 


Destroy oily mops, rags and 





These are simple pre- 


cautions, yet they are forgotten — 
or ignored to such an extent that 
each year enough farm property is de- (* 
stroyed to provide housing for 240,000 
people. On the average, the actual loss be. 
of value from fire exceeds the insurance by 

50 per cent. The policy holder who carries $1,000 o 
insurance will, if he has a loss at all, most likely 
have a loss of $1,500. That $500 difference is total 
loss. If you can save that loss, with our help, we have 
done more than provide good insurance. We have 
helped to provide risk protection you cannot buy. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning—W indstorm—Tornado—Cyclone 


You need the kind of insurance that is backed by constructive 
effort to help farm owners protect their belongings and the lives 
of their families; insurance that has the financial stability to 
reimburse property owners when losses occur. If the policy is 
properly written at the start there is practical assurance of 


prompt and satisfactory settlement. 


Good lightning rod system 
Properly built chimneys and flues 
inspect chimneys and flues annually 
Be careful in handling gasoline 


Store autos on earth or concrete 
Be careful with lanterns 


Do not store damp hay 
waste — 





If Every Farmer Obeyed 
we These 


Rules 


Here are ten rules which will prevent a 
large percentage of the loss of life and 
property on farms. e property loss 
alone, as a result of farm fires, was more 


- than 150 million dollars last year—enough 


to build 60,000 dwellings at $2,500 each, 
or 75,000 barns at $2,000 each. Care- 
lessness caused the greater part of it. 
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The companies named below are agency companies, dealing with the public through agents 
only. Through any of them youcan get the right insurance. You can easily get in touch with an) 
agent in your locality. Write for copy of free booklet, “Fire Prevention on the Farm. 


Continental Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 


Home Insurance Company, New York 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of North America 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

lumbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Great American Insurance Company 
lowa National Fire Insurance Company 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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actually handling some ofthe toughest 
FarmandIndustrialjobsin many civilized 
countries ofthe world. They stand out su- 
premein durability, reliability, economy. 
The unequaled records established by 
Fuller & Johnson easy-to-start Engines 
on American Farms, as well as in foreign 
lands,is your answer to the engine ques- 
tion. With a Fuller & Johnson engine on 
the job you know you have the bestthere 
is in power. But to satisfy yoursel fwrite 
at once for our new special bulletin No. 430. 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 

Established 1840 


Makers of the famous Farm- 
527 tron St. 


FULLER 6 JOHNSON 
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Grow more Alfalfa. Start now and 
get ready for your new seeding. 
First of all, order a Kovar Spring 
Tooth Digger. It eradicates quack 
and weeds—lifts, aerates, and pul- 
verizes the soil to a perfect seed 
bed. Without a clean, deep seed 
bed well stored with moisture, you 
can’t hope to get a good stand of Alfalfa. 

Why gamble on losing time, labor and 
good money? See your nearest Kovar 
dealer—or write us for his name and get 
our valuable booklet and prices. Get a 
Kovar now. 


Owat 
Jos-J-Kovar Co. yn 
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Sold under this pledge 


where you See the Red Disc Sign J 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 72 THE AME ely ADDRESS 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKs 



























































AGENTS POULTRY FEED 
OUR new household device washes and PIPER Poultry Feed; most te ig for- 
dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, mulas; direct to you at wholesale prices; 
Ne. Words No. Insertions scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less | Piper Chick Starter Mash, $3.80; Piper 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper Growing Mash, $2.69; Piper (¢ ‘hick Scratch, 
$4.80 $640 Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, $2.40; Piper Hen Ser: itch, Py .05. ene 
. . Iowa. | prices per cwt., f. o. b. Cedar Rapids, Ia 
e238 Toe SALESMEN Cash with order. Ced4r Rapids Food 
6.52 | 7.36 | SALESMEN—New invention, beats vac- | Products Co.. Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
5.76 | 7.68 uum sweeper and all its attachments, TYPEWRITERS 
6.00 | 8.00 No electricity required. All complete, | TYPEWRITERS—Stock reducing sale; all 
6.24 | 8.32 only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. | makes. We want to reduce our stock 
6.48 | 8.64 Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- | one-half. Ask for ‘‘yellow tag” price list. 
6.72 | 8.96 | field, Iowa. | Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
6.96 | 9.28 Moines, Iowa. 
7.20 | 9.60 LIVESTOCK WIRE STRETCHERS 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 DAIRY CALVES HAWBAKER wire Stretcher, a fence re- 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 

Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio 

station, breadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., ©1131-3383 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 




















SEVERAL practically pure Brown Swiss 

or Jersey dairy calves, three to six 
weeks old, $25 each. Ron Coburn, White- 
water, Wis. 





ep pcrennnisa rrp ee. é 
GUERNSEY heifers for Sale; ten head 
choice heifers, ages twelve to sixteen 
months old; nicely marked; from heavy 
producing cows; also registered bull, nine 
months old, priced for quick sale at $675 
for the eleven head. Guy Anderson, Og- 
densburg, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 














DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 








AT STUD—My German Police dog, Otto, 


own son of international grand cham- 
pion, Cito Bergerslust; fee, $25; I pay 
Iowa express charges. Puppies sired by 
Otto, $25 and $35. R. W. Packer, Mar- 


shalltown, | Iowa. — 


SPECIAL sale on farm raised “black Eng- 
lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bred 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
IPEDIGREED Police pups; beautiful spec- 
imens, all ages, all colors; shipped C, 
O. D. on approval; $12 to $15. Percy A. 
Weterson, Callender, Iowa. 
POLICE puppies for sale; purebred; eli- 
gible to registry; males, $15; females, 
$12; popular gray color. Ted Broer, New 
Providence, Iowa. 
TWO fine Police 

















‘Of dogs, seven months old, 
male and female, eligible to registration, 
price reasonable. J. C. Carlile, Gowrie, Ia. 


FOX PUPS WANTED 


FOX cubs wanted, of reasonable 
Alex. Woolstencroft, Worthington, 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers’ wel- 
come. The Santa, Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for 
illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and 
get—our farm paper—‘‘The Earth,’’ free 
for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
1OWA 
FOR SALE—120-acre 
brick house, two miles 
dated school and church, 
high line past house; all 
good pasture of oak trees, 








size. 
Minn, 




















farm, eight-room 
from consoli- 
on paved road: 
tillable except 
with running 








water. Write, Lloyd Sherwin, Floyd, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 


agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 








Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 

free books describing opportunities. Im- 
roved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
07, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan,” 160 
acres or more with new house, new 

barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 


cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 
FARMERS planning a change of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 








in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 


and winters not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, ‘“‘A Farm Home for You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 











HOLSTEINS 

PRACTICALLY purebred Holstein heif- 

ers, eight weeks old; tested; loaded by 
express here, $20 each, C. O. D. Special 
ten head. Woodford Farm, Riverview 
Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein 

and heifers at reasonable prices; T. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, W est Con- 
cord, Minn. 








cows 





HEREFORDS 
HERBFORD Bulls—Choice 
bulls for sale, 12 to 20 
Domino and Stanway breeding. 
Brown, Mechanicsville, 1 Iowa. 
JERSEYS 
120 REGISTERED and high grade cows 
and heifers, very best quality, priced 
right. Visitors welcome. 30oyd Berdo, 
Washington, | Iowa. ia ier 
FOR SALE—A_ choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
‘Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS 
REGISTERED Percheron mare, 





Anxiety 4th 
months old; 
Secor & 























grand- 








daughter of Jalap, weight 1,800 Ibs., six 
Years old; black yearling stallion, weight 
1,050 Ibs., must be sold before June 1. 
Effie Wilkinson, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
RECORDED Percheron stallion; two, four 

and six years old; farmer's price; come 
and see them. M. T. Jacobson, Water- 
ville, Iowa. 
BLUE-GRAY Percheron stallion, four 

years old; weight, ton. If you want 
one of the best, see this one. J. G. Lytle, 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD blue roan stud, weight 
1,940, sound and guaranteed. Also mim- 
moth jack, right in every way. Ben Stu- 
der, Wesley, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
SIX choice roan Scotch Shorthorn heifers, 
twelve months old; deep milking dams; 
superior sire. A. J. Banks, Montour, Ia. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford and 
Shorthorn’ steers; calves, yearlings, 
twos; well bred, all dehorned: each bunch 
even in size. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, 


Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 
BAGS Wanted—Bran, 4 cents; 
cottonseed meal, 3 cents. 
freight lots 200 or more. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
WE BUY feed bags at all times; 
freight on 200 or more. 
Co., Springfield, _Ti. 


CORN HARVESTER 


























tankage, 
Will pay 
Great Western 





t pay 
Lincoln Bag 











pairng device for quickly repairing and 
tightening broken or loose sagging wires. 
$1.50, postpaid. Circular free. Hawbaker 
®trecher Co., Elmore, Minn. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
LADOUX’S White Rock chicks; 





exception. 
ally large, big boned, from a heavy 


or0- 

duction, healthy flock; Fishel strain. Send 

$14 per 100 for May and $12.50 for June, 

Ladoux'’s Accredited Hatchery, Spirit 
ake, Iowa. 








WHITE Rock eggs; Ames Fishel strain: 


farm range, culled_ flock; satisfactory 
hatch guaranteed; $5 per 100, prepaid: 
chicks, $15 per 100. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, 


Barnes City, Iowa. 
EGGS and chicks from the only Iowa cer- 








tified Barred Rocks in the state; Aris- 
tocrat strain. dark, trap-nested, diarrhea 
tested. Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. > 
HALBECK’S vigorous, healthy layers: 

extra good egg record; hens, $1.50: 
chicks, $13, 100; eggs, $4, 100. Laura 


McCubbin, Green Mountain, Iowa. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


3AIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
ANCONAS 











DARK Barred Rock eggs now reduced to 

$5, 100; $1, 14; from blood tested, prize 
winning flock: special pen, $1.50, 15. W. 
S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


PARKS pedigreed Barred Rocks; 
100, $5; 50, $2.75; farm range; 


PC 147. M. J. Geer, Sabetha, Kan. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 








eggs, 
permit 








SINGLE Comb = Sheppard 
chicks, $9 per hundred, 
postage paid, live 
Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
SHEPPARD strain year-old hens and 
cocks, $1.25 each; chicks, $12 per 100. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa, Box 69. 
LANGSHANS 
WHITE Langshan blue ribbon winners; 
good layers; eggs, $6, 100. Ned Johnson, 
Emmons, Minn. 
LEGHORNS 

WHITE Leghorns—Hatching eggs, baby 

chicks, hens, pullets, cockerels. Our 
farm is strictly a breeding establishment 
of production bred Leghorns noted for 
large sized,; pure white eggs, as well as 
high egg records and high quality. Twen- 
ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. 
Pedigreed cockerels, bred from prepotent, 
high record, large egg hens, used in all 
matings. Free catalog with new low 
prices, feeding and breeding management 
and other useful information. Van Valin’s 
Leghorn Farm, College Springs, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 

half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets:; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Catalog and spectal price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
arand Rapids, Mich. 
SPECIALIZING in 


strain baby 
June delivery, 
delivery guaranteed. 
Kellogg, Iowa. 























Tom Barron White 

Leghorns; healthy stock from very best 
bloodlines; inspection solicited; eggs, 105, 
$5; case, $15. ate $15, 100; $70, 500. 
100 per cent delivery guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wm. Kelley, Greenfield, Iowa. 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 











Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case; 

delivered. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
fowa. 

GUARANTEED eggs, $6, 100, postpaid; 
Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns; 

prize winners; large type, heavy laying 

strain. Roger Jennings, Higginsville, Mo. 





BARRON Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs, chicks, 270 to 300-egg. Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry Farm stock. Circular. Mrs. 
Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
EGGS from scrictly purebred (272 egg 
strain) White Leghorns, $1.60 per 15, 
$6.50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable Har- 
ding, St. Peter, Minn. 
MINORCAS 
PAPES Single Comb Black Minorcas; eggs 
for hatching; large type; $3.50 a hun- 
— Mr. Cc. L. Budzine, Independence, 
owa = 


LARGE type, 
S. C. White Minorcas. 
for sale, $6 per 100. 
Route 1, Bronson, Iowa. 
Ss. C. W. MINORCA hatching exgs, $6, 
100; stock from prize winning flocks; 
farm range. J. F. Slack, Villisca, Towa. 











giant strain, prize winning 
Hatching eggs 


By Hucke Bros., 








RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY 
M. & G. line drive for Fordson, 
radiator guards, Bull Dog disc 
Start-Easy crank for Fordson. 
erature. 
ville, Ind. 








$8.50; 
jointer; 
L Free lit- 
Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 


ORPINGTONS 











IOWA accredited, blood tested Orping- 
tons, buff and white; eggs and chicks; 

from state show winners, Iowa, Minne- 

sota, Missouri. Harper Hartshorn, Traer, 

Iowa. ‘ 

Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from a flock 


culled for size, 
cents each. Mrs. 
City, Iowa. 


color and layers; six 
Harold Elliott, Webster 





FEATHER MATTRESS TICKS 
FEATHER mattress compartment ticks, 

made for easy home filling. Write, 
pe tl Potter, 617 Howett St., Peoria, IIL, 
oday. 








PHOTO FINISHING 
KODAK finishing de luxe. Films devel- 





oped, printed and_ enlarged. Glossy 
prints. Send for prices and _ samples. 
Artcraft Photo ©o., Room 13, 228 West 


Fifth, St. Paul, lly 

TRIAL offer: develop first film, give six 
super gloss prints for 30 cents, give one 

5x7 enlargement free. Interstate Finish- 

ers, Inc., Dept. 211, Charles City, Iowa. 








“BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington hatch- 

ing eggs from heavy laying strain; 
per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Route 1. 

WHITE Orpington eggs; 15, 75 cents; 100, 
$5. Carrie Wickwire, Dow City, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“ARISTOCRAT” dark Barred Rock eggs; 
sweepstakes winners: heavy production 
breeding, healthy, Iowa accredited; range, 
$8, 100; pens, $5, 15. Marion Kipp, Win- 

field, Iowa. 

WHITE Rock chicks from our own Iowa 
accredited flock. Mrs. L. W. Kennedy, 

Box 113, Rolfe, Iowa. 

















STEPHENSON’S Single Comb Reds win 
thruout Iowa. Intensified dark, even 
color that will improve your flock. Trap- 
nested for high egg production. Eggs 
from two superb pens of pure Harold 
Tompkins Layeror i $3 per 15; $5 per -. 
Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. B. 
Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. 
LADOUX’S Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
chicks are big boned, rich dark red, 
heavy layers. Send $14 per 100 for May, 
$12.50 for June delivery. Inspected and 
accredited. Ladoux’s Hatchery, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa. 








GEESE 


MAMMOTH Buff Geese; blue ribbon win- 
ners; eggs, $6, 12; $3, 6; postpaid. Fer- 

tility, safe delivery, guaranteed. August 

‘Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARROW Chix—America’s \ wonde jer lay- 
ers, from 


inspected American Cert-0- 
Culd flocks by our experts. No state in- 
spected accredited charges added to Far- 











row Chix. Therefore, with three million 
Farrow Chix capacity each season, we 
can save you 2 cents to 6 cents a chick. 
Why pay more when there are none bet- 
ter or healthier? Quality matings, May 
15 to May 31 delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $8.50-100, $16.50-200; 
Barred Rocks, Single Reds, Anconas, 
$9.50-100, $18.50-200; White Rocks, Rose 
Reds, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas, $11.50-100, 
$22.50-200; heavy assorted,  $7.50-100, 
$14.50-200; light assorted, $6.50-100, $12.50- 
200. Special matings above breeds, 2 


cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen _ profit), 
$12.50-100, $24.50-200. Prepaid delivery. 
Hatched in the largest Smith incubator 
equipped chickeries in the world. D. T. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ill. 
IMPORTANT—Send a_ card_today for 
free copy of Poultry Judge W. C. Lewis’ 





big Baby Chick Book. Describes choice 
baby chicks hatched in our _ Lincoln 
Hatchery from super quality flocks of 


purebred, heavy laying stock. 50,000 chicks 
shipped every week. Largest hatchery in 
the west. All leading varieties. Valuable 
book mailed free on request. Just send 
a card. Do it now. Address, The Lincoln 
Hatchery, 3760 South St., Lincoln, Neb. 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 
operation does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 





free. White, Brown, a Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy assorted, 9 cents; S. C. an 
R. C. Reds, Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 


Buff and White Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Black Minorcas, White Langshans, 11 
cents, light assorted 7 cents. Prompt live 
delivery guaranteed; prepaid. Co-opera- 
tive Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 
REILING'S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
FIDELITY chicks are cheaper; purebred, 
highest quality, leading varieties chicks 
as low as 8% cents; 100 per cent live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Write for our_prices 
before you place your order. Fidelity 
Hatchery, Box 2, Trenton, Mo. 
REDUCED prices, standard chicks: 
accredited. 100: Leghorns, $9.50: 
Reds, Anconas, $11; heavy assorted, 
assorted, $7; 100 per cent alive; catalog. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 34, Cape Gira 
deau, Mo. a 
TOP quality bred to lay chicks; per 100: 
White and Brown Leghorns, $8.25: Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $10.25; Buff Orpington® 
$12.50; assorted, $7.25. Quick service 
Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box B, 
Donnellson, Iowa. — 
MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery; 
We don’t advertise very much. SPaif 
Dept. 

















$9 50; 








our money for flock improvement. 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, 


100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREATLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer- 
tified chicks for June delivery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices. Write for reduced price 
jist at once, also catalog if you do not 
giready have a copy. Chicks started in 
june will do better because weather con- 
ditions are usually ideal for quick and 
rong growth. All our strains are bred 
arly maturing and develop into unusually 
heavy Winter layers. Our strains in the 
urger breeds come into laying at about 
five months of age—in the smaller breeds 
at four to four and one-half months. No 
other strains bred like these—no other 
chicks guaranteed like Peters-Certified. 
all Peters-Certified chicks are sent out 
with a guarantee to live covering the 
first two weeks—for your protection. Also 
guaranteed to be from the standard of cer- 
tification ordered. 





























tons perfected in egg-laying and health; 
aso S. C. Anconas. At our greatly re- 
quced prices for June delivery no one can 
afford to take chances with ordinary 
chicks. We urge you to place your order 
this month to avoid disappointment. Nat- 
wally the supply of these guaranteed 
chicks is limited. If you want to know 
what others are accomplishing with 
peters-Certified chicks, ask us to send 
our new book, ‘Proof That Peters-Cer- 
tified Chicks Live Up to Their Certifica- 
tion’—containing recent reports from 
customers. Your request will bring re- 
duced price list for June, catalog and 
“proof Book.” Address, Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 281, Newton, Iowa. 

jOWA accredited chicks, June_ prices: 
White Leghorns, 100-$9, 500-$42.50, 1,000- 
$5; White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, 100-$12, 300-$33. Thousands 
ef satisfied customers testify fair treat- 
ment and heavy winter layers and payers. 
Offical egg contest breeders in Leghorns, 
Barred and White Rocks our specialty. 
Unusual accredited chicks. 100 per cent 
lve, strong chicks guaranteed. Winmore 
Hatchery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks. Per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Qrpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
#7. 90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival 
guranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 


PROF. RUCKER’S Red and Leghorn 
chicks pay. Winners official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, Iowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west. 
Read our two weeks’ guarantee in free 
catalog. New low May and June prices. 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 
that we give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
onto furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 

IOWA Accredited Chicks—White 
horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14, 

















1; White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $165, 
10; Jersey Giants, 25 cents each. 100 per 
ent live delivery of vigorous, healthy 


chicks. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 


lowa. 





All varieties of Reds, 
pocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orping- | 





Leg- | 


WE SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited | 


baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 

Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
tkee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. _ 
BABY chicks from high producing pure- 
bred stock; leading varieties; $10 to $15. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
oly $9 per bu. Grundy County Dwart, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better than 

























Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
GERANIUMS—Two dozen strong young 
Plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or mixed. Don’t be with- 
out flowers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 
tium Co., Springfield, Ill. 

SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A, K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il) 

ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
Der bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 
ent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
Wices.§ De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
feiation, De Kalb, Ml. 

LARGE pansy plants from best seed ob- 
tainable; wonderful mixed colors; three 
dozen, $1, postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Ma- 
tomb, Ill. 

g SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY Hall, Yellow Jersey, Porto Rico, 
Red Bermuda: sixty cents hundred, 
Wstpaid: three dollars thousand, charges 
tollect: two new varieties, Prolific and 
Vineless Jersey, dollar hundred, six-fifty 
pousand. Wolford Bros. Co., Conesville, 


























a 
YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yams; healthy plants; 100, 60 
tents; 200, $1; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; post- 





taid, Fred Wiseman, Macomb, Il. 
= SEED CORN 





EXTRA faney Reid’s high yielding, early 
_iaturing, utility type, tested seed corn; 
480 90-Day Yellow, grown from disease- 
“fe seed on sod; all sack picked, rack 











tried, warm fan ventilated building; $5.50 
kr bu. Fine. Order today. Gold Bond 
eed Co., Vermont, 

TELLOW Clarage corn; holds world’s rec- 
port vield, 168 bus. per acre; certified 
ed, $5 per bu. Dunlap & Son, Williams- 





bort, Ohio. 





clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis | 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN 
HI-BRED seed corn; the Iowa yield test 
winners, 1925 and 1926; germination 98 
per cent; disease resistant. Try a bushel 











—increase the yield with good seed. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 


crop; average yield 80 bushels per.acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 
raised in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 
Snyder, Craig, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—96, Wisconsin 7, Dakota Yel- 
low Dent, Longfellow, Murdock, $3 bu. 
Roy Blodgett, Gayville, S. D. 
BLACK’S Yellow Dent seed corn. See big 
ad in this issue. Clyde Black, Dallas 
Center, Iowa. 
80-DAY yellow seed corn, test 97, $3 per 
bu. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 
































This summer will undoubtedly show a 
great improvement in the quality of radio 
programs. Competition going to be 
very keen and popularity among stations 
will depend on real service to listeners. 
In addition to that, we 
our children to expect and demand the 
best of everything, and it looks as tho 
we old fogies will have to give up some 
of our old-fashioned ideas and fall in 
line, following the lead of our children. 
One good thing is that altho this has 
been called the jazz age, that rackety- 
bang-bang-wallop style of music is being 
left far behind in favor of really good 
music. 

I hope a lot of my readers—if I am go- 
ing to have any—will tune in on KMA, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, when our friend Hugo 
plays the marimba. That man is an art- 
ist. He makes us all enjoy his playing 
because he puts his heart and soul into 
it and evidently enjoys himself thoroly. 
I remember nearly two years ago, how my 
wife and I used to listen to May’s Mando- 
lin Band. That was before May had a 
station of his own, and that mandolin 
band of his must be one of the oldest 
radio organizations now on the air. They 
are always welcome to my loud speaker. 
Earl E. May is doing noble work for the 
Red Cross. I just read a paragraph in 
the morning paper stating that his station 
had raised more than $5,000 in four days. 
Great work and a great example. 


is 


KFNF doesn’t seem quite the same 
without Henry. He is in California as 
this is written. His many friends will 
miss him. Every night at seven o’clock 


I have to tune in on KFNF, so that my 
wife can listen to Henry’s “Letter Bas- 
ket” period. Here’s hoping Henry has a 
real good rest in California. By the time 
this is printed, he will probably be back 
at the microphone. 

I wonder how many of you have noticed 
the remarkable quality of tone there is 
about that station KSO, at Clarinda. I 
am not expert enough to say what it is, 
but I know that directly my dials hit KSO 
I can recognize the deep, full tone. I al- 
ways call Uncle Joe, of KSO, “the man 
with the deep voice,” and 
find him a great, big, burly sort of fellow 
with a deep bass voice. He is not very 
big, not burly, and*has a very pleasant, 
soft voice. Next time you hear a strange 
announcer, 
what he is like. 

IT have just tuned in on KOIL, Council 
Bluffs; WOW, Omaha; KFAB, Lincoln; 
KMA and later KFNF, Shenandoah: 
WOC, Davenport, and all I can get is a 
roar of static. It’s the kind of night 
when one feels glad the phonograph was 
not sold when the radio came in. 

Three Des Moines men claim to have 
invented a device which will absolutely 
keep out static. If it is really true, those 
men will be millionaires in a very short 
time. According to the papers, final tests 
of the device will be made when summer 
static is really bad. Static is bad enough 
right now, so I don’t see why they need 
to wait any longer. 

A few days ago I received from KOIL, 
Council Bluffs, a copy of Aunt Sammy’s 
Radio Recipes. There are some wonderful 
recipes in it. Between ourselves, my wife 
never was much of a cook (I hope to 
goodness she doesn’t see this), so I asked 
her just now if she had been taking cook- 
ing lessons. She blames it on Aunt Sam- 





are educating | 





just try to picture to yourself | 


expected to | 





my. No doubt KOIL has some copies to | 
spare. Have you seen that station—KOIL 
I mean? It is beautifully situated away 


up on the Bluffs with a magnificent view 
—an 
It’s well worth a visit. 

Another radio feature that is deserved- 
ly popular is the talk on gardens given 
by Mrs. Fisher over KFNF. That lady 
knows her subject, and evidently loves 
flowers. The only objection I have to the 
talk is that it makes my wife try to turn 
me into a gardener—and I’m lazy. She 
left me at home the other afternoon with 
strict instructions to mow the lawn while 
she went shopping. I hired a husky lad 
to do the job, hoping that he would be 


ideal situation for a radio station. / 


thru before the boss came home. She 
came back too early, and I haven’t quite 
recovered from that lecture yet. 

There is a big concert being broadcast 
from New York, thru WOC, Davenport, 
but static is so bad that it is impossible 
to get a note of it. 

I wonder if you remember what a beau- 
tiful day Thursday, May 5, was? In Des 
Moines it was perfect. Bright sunshine, 
warm and invigorating. Yet when I ought 
not to have had much radio, I had better 
reception than on many an ideal winter 
day. At 3:30 p. m., WDAF gave a fine 
concert, and I got it as tho the station 
were only a mile away. Radio is a freak- 
ish thing anyhow. 

The outstanding feature last week was 
the wonderful work done by radio sta- 
tions in raising funds to aid the sufferers 
in the flooded southlands. 

No doubt many of our readers will be 
anxious to hear what the Federal Radio 
Commission is doing and has done since 
it was formed a few weeks ago. There 
has been a lot of talk and a lot of anxiety 
on the part of many broadcasters. The 
commission seems to have no intention 
of indiscriminately cutting off heads or 
forcing stations off the air. It looks as tho 
we shall all be listening to our favorite 
stations for a long time to come. of 
course, there will be changes, but the 
commission apparently is more desirous 
of having stations voluntarily arrange to 
share time with each other than to force 
any unpleasant arrangements on the sta- 
tions and the public. The public is the 
final judge, and when the public knows 
what it wants it can usually get it. The 
time is soon coming when all of us must 
be prepared to come to the support of our 
favorite stations. 

Until next week 
Radiophan signs off. 


at the same time, 





FILTH CAUSES BULL-NOSE OR 
SNUFFLES 

Bull-nose, or snuffles, is a very com- 
mon and serious disease affecting pigs, a 
filth disease picked up around mud-holes, 
manure piles and dark, damp pig houses. 

“Any dirty place may harbor the germs 
that cause this trouble,” declares Dr. Don 
McMahan, of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. “Little pigs often infect 
one another by fighting. Biting each oth- 
er with their tiny sharp teeth around the 
nose and face leaves wounds that are 
easily infected as the pigs root and wal- 
low in the dirt. This infection may occur 
inside of the mouth in the gums or pal- 
ate. Shortly after the infection occurs, 
the wound may take on an_ ulcer-like 
appearance covered with a thick scab, or 
the face may become greatly swollen with 
one or more openings discharging an of- 
fensive pus. 

“This swelling causes constriction of 
the air passages and causes the pig to 
snuffle as it breathes, hence the name. 
When the pig has reached this stage, it 
is hopeless and it will be much better to 
slaughter the pig and burn it up than to 
let it run around with the herd and in- 
fect others. 


“If this disease is introduced into a 
healthy herd, and one would treat the 
wounds immediately with tincture of 


iodine or some good antiseptic, he might 
be able to stop it then, but if let go until 
the pig is well stunted and a mass of dis- 
ease, it is time and energy thrown away 
to treat it. As the disease is propagated 
by filth and filth only, the sensible thing 
to do is to clean up. Allow pigs pure 
water only. Never allow stagnant water 
from manure piles or hog wallows to be 
the source of drinking water. All wal- 
lows should be of concrete, easily drained 
so that a fresh suvply of water can be 
furnished as often as necessary. Upon 
the water in the concrete wallow float a 
light scum of crude oil. This will auto- 
matically oil the pig and keep him free 
from lice and other parasites. All holes 
and wallows in the pig house and lots 
should be filled in with cinders, gravel or 
fresh dirt. Allow plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air into the hog house to help kill 
all disease germs. 





CORN HUSKING MOVIE 
Every one is anxious to see the world’s 
champion corn huskers in action. The 
two-reel motion picture story of the state 


and national corn husking cotests, about 
which you read so much last fall in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, gives you this chance. Since 
Wallaces’ Farmer sponsored the first corn 
husking contest a few years ago, these 
contests have come to be recognized as 
the greatest farm sporting events in the 
world. “Husky Huskers” is especially 
interesting to our readers because it 
shows twenty-six of the best corn husk- 
ers in the world being beaten by an Iowa 
husker, Fred Stanek, who, in the Iowa 
state contest and in the national contest 
held at Fremont, Neb., won the title of 
world’s champion corn husker. Ask your 
theater owner, county agent, club, church 
or school to include this remarkable pic- 
ture in the next program. It takes about 
thirty minutes to show. Two reels, $5 per 
day, $20 per week. Write for dates and 
bookings to Wallaces’: Farmer Films, 736 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
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What the Farmer Is Up 
Against 








(Continued from page 3) 


porate form of organization does not fit 
agriculture. From the standpoint of the 
long-time welfare of those living in the 
cities as well as those on the farm, it 
seems to be essential to find something 
which will give agriculture a centralized 
buying power more nearly equivalent to 
that enjoyed by industry and labor. This 
necessarily means legislation. Those who 
argue against legislation for the farmer 
should, in order to be consistent, also ar- 
gue for doing away with all tariff laws 
and all laws having to do with union labor 
and all laws making possible the forma- 
tion of corporations. J 

The outstanding effort on the part of 
the farmers to give them the moral and 
economic equivalent of the corporate pow- 
ers enjoyed by industry, and at the same 
time meet the post-war reversal in credit 
balances as it affects our surplus crops, 
was found in the McNary-Haugen bill as 
vetoed by President Coolidge on February 
25 of this year. This bill was doubtless 
imperfect in some respects, just as the 
federal reserve act as passed in 1913 was 
imperfect. It may be open to many of the 
objections which can be rged against the 
tariff. Personally, Iam convinced that in 
spite of all its imperfections it would 
work and would give the farmer more 
nearly his fair share of the national in- 
come. I could have more sympathy with 
those who criticized the McNary-Haugen 
bill so strongly if they would make an 
honest effort to face the same problems 
as the McNary-Haugen bill attempted to 
solve. The farmers of the middle-west and 
south don’t want to loot the national 
treasury and they know that the two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars which Sena- 


| tor Fess and President Coolidge propose 


to lend to them would do more harm than 
good unless they have centralized power 
for handling the export business, as under 
the McNary-Haugen bill. In fact, I can’t 
conceive of any way in which the pro- 
posed Fess bill can be of the slightest 
help to the corn and hog farmers of this 
section of the country. ... 

The United States apparently has no 
more of an agricultural policy today than 
Rome had two thousand years ago or 
England one hundred years ago. There 
is some talk by folks in authority about 
lending money to co-operatives and re- 
ducing farm taxation, but farmers know 
that talk of this sort doesn’t mean any- 
thing. In reality, our only agricultural 
policy today is the same as that of Eng- 
land and Rome—let things drift. Under 
this policy we have about three million 
fewer people living on the farms of the 
United States today than we had six 
years ago. To date, the people left on the 
farms have increased their efficiency suf- 
ficiently so that the loss in population has 
no effect on agricultural output. 
Sooner or later, however, it is to be ex- 
pected that the policy of let things drift 
in so many people living in 
town and so few on the land that the 
price of farm products will again start 
advancing faster than the price of other 
things. The differential advantage which 
has been enjoyed by wage-earners in the 
big industrial centérs will then disappear. 
They will again find it necessary to give 
about the same percentage of their in- 
come for food as they did before the war. 
They will not have as much left over to 
buy the products of city mdustry as is the 
case today. No matter how long the pres- 
ent situation continues, the farmers will 
not do anything so very serious. They 
may elect some Brookharts and do their 
best to beat Coolidge, but they will never 
do anything revolutionary. When the sit- 
uation is reversed, however, and labor 
finds itself getting a smaller percentage 


of the national income year after year, 
there is danger of serious trouble. Labor- 
ers are not conservative like farmers, and 


they are in position to cause trouble that 
farmers can not. If there are great dis- 
turbances in our cities during the period 
extending from 1940 to 1960, they will 
trace fundamentally to the injustices suf- 
fered by western and southern farmers 
during the fifteen years following the 
World war. 

Probably 40 per cent of our farmers to- 
day are making a fairly satisfactory liv- 
ing. From the long-time point of view, 
national safety demands that matters be 
reshaped sufficiently so that about 75 per 
cent of our farmers can live well. This 
be solved merely by 
spreading efficiency methods to the poor- 
er farmers. 

The great industrial system is running 
away with us. Soon we shail have four 
or five people living in the city to every 
one person living on the land. The imme- 
diate need is undoubtedly to drive more 
folks from the farms into the cities so as 
to bring about a rise in the price of farm 
products and a decline in the wages of la- 
bor. The long-time need, however, may be 
the exact reverse. The statesmen and 
historians of forty years hence may mar- 
vel at the blind folly of the way in which 
the agricultural situation was handled 
during the fifteen years following the 
great war. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 











study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 


the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order'to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and %3 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction, 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 














FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.21 per 


cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.62 for hogs next 
September, 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 23, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 112 per cent, grain 101 
per cent, livestock 96 per cent, lumber 
90 per cent, ore 169 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.26, week be- 
fore $14.26. Chicago—Last week $12.38, 
week before $12.30. 












































































































































oo CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
OE EB Cedar Rapdis corn oil cake meal is $44 
Sas in ton lots, 
G Ee be 
ove 
m1 b 
ses The Week’s Markets 
Wisher's index number ......) 140] 93 CATTLE 
CATTLE—At Chicago 2 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 150] = 125 o 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 141| 117 3 g u 
Canners and cutters ........ 144| 102 & Pa y 
Feeders_...... rrr eee 149} 109 Ei = & 
HOGS—At Chicago Oo} OFM 
Heavy hogs PEEEA ILI Se 124| 78 Med. and heavy wt. beef 
TAgtst BOBB .occccevcccccsoces 127| 78 steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Seen! Sco eseaseee ih paweaeene 132} 72 Choice and prime— 
Sows (rough) ............... 113| 14 Last week easbeawesee 12.18 13.15]12.25 
Week PFOTE seccecee e{12.05/12.88) 12.08 
SHEEP—At Chicago aa ; 
9 Last week ..ccccecceee{11.00/12.05/11.25 
Lambs 12+ + +++ +222: eocceeeh 179] 99 Week before ......++.(10.92/1182/11.10 
WOOL AND HIDES Medium— | 
48 FOOK scccvccseccececs| 0-00120.42| 9.42 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 137/100 og it cy me Hg 13 aI 9 4 
Light cow hides, at C ‘hicago. 105 133 Common creer ee : “| ‘ 
Last week eocecvee 7.25) 8.92] 7.12 
oo GRAIN Week before ......... 9.25] 8.88] 7.12 
At Chicago— } Light weight beef steers 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..eeeciecce 116 114 (1,100 ibs. down)— 
Oats, No. 2 white 105{ 122 Choice and prime— 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. 117 88 Last week ...... eaevee 11.42/12.00/11.62 
Wheat, No, 1 northern ...... 122 89 Week before ...... - »{11.38/12.25111.50 
On towa Farms— Medium and good— | 
COE cosccveccvcsvesevcoceves 118 131 Last week ...... évoaal BRO NT 9:65 
DONG. ccccchscckabaasnaneasees 98] 124 Week before ......+..| 9.65/10.42| 9.56 
se sea: Common— 
— ee ES jatonttaaauimaatiiieans Last week ..coccccceee 7.20) 8.50) 7.12 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 122] 93 Week before .........| 7.20] 8.45) 7.12 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. Hed 96 Lutcher cattle— 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 5] 116 Heifers ‘ 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 1191 109 Last Week ..ecccecees.| 8.88! 9.88) 9.08 
Week before ....+ee-.-| 8.88) 9.70) 8.88 
HAY Cows | 
RE EEC PER TERY “ht i Ge “aa 1 Last week -| 7.68) 8.32) 7.68 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...} 107] 84 A er, AU eOSS F890 94 See at aon 
No. 1 alfalfa, at_ Kansas City) 119} 78 we Deore seseeceee| 7.68) 4 wi 7.75 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS TORO WEEK 260100004065 6.55) 7.12) 6.55 
, 4 Week before .....- o++| 6.95] 7.25] 6.80 
Butter, at Chicago ..cceccvcee i 151) 107 Canners and cutters— | 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... f 294) 126 Last week ...... SE ye 4.80 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 82! 82 Week before ....... nip 1.88 
Cotton, at New oYr k....... 118 82 Stockers and feeders— | | 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 113} 79 Last week | 9.12 
: Week before St .12! 9.00 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Cows and heifers— | { 
SS rae baevenveceanee 114] 83 Last week ...... een 6.25) 6.62) 6.44 
Sides ..coee ecccccccccccecese 123) 79 Week before .....0* | 6.25! 6.56) 6.50 
Ham covccccece eeocreccece 178] 88 — ao = 
gh RR RINE AEE: 61 s9| _———s—s«HOGS 
> ; Heavy (250 bs. up)— | 
FUTURES—At Chicago Cat WOK 54415se0casd 9.55/10.00) 9.60 
Corn— Week before ...... --| 9.70/10.10] 9.70 
SUM s3.00020 eoccccvecevceves 117 114 Medium (200-250 Ibs. i. | 
September ...cccccccccccccs 120 114 Last week ...... vovesct 0:72120.28). 9.82 
Oats— Week before ...i..04- 9.92/10.38' 10.00 
Duly 2.006 00600ee0eeseeeses 101 116 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 
September ...ccccccccccccece 104 109 Last week ...... esceee| 9.85/10.28) 10.00 
Theat— WOOK BHSTOPE oi6-c:0.0.000 9,.90/10.50/ 10.08 
DUES asset«rasesaweer “eeanee 115 98 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Beptember ......scrvccoccvces 117 99 ee, Gene e 9.88/10.20/10.08 
Lard Week Defore ...0scsc0e 9.80/10.48/10.10 
| Meee ree Sowees oe 116 82 | Smooth and rough heavy 
GETDOE o:6-6:6:0'5:5:50694 06402 113 83 packing sows (250 Ibs. 
Sides— up)— 
DEN 2. cnaensdeseeveneeeeye 117 78 Last week ....ccccc.e.| 8.46) 8.92) 8.35 
| ET ne ee 118 78 Week before “gat | 8.55 vase 8.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ee gt eee Sarr 9.75/11.12 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 102' = 105 st ho — before .eeeeeeesleveee 10.10/11.25 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 134! stock plgs— 
Copper, at New York ....... 719 94 Last Week ....sceeeee 20;001..0.05% 11.38 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 153 79 Week Delors socioaosesl Oe bleeses 11.50 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. —_— SHEEP 
| eee a 185 97 Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
Yellow Pine (southern) medium to prime— 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 173 105 Last week ...... oo eee ef 14.75/14.88/14.38 
Yellow Pine (southern) Week before ......0.. 14. — 75|13.88 
1x6 and 2B neat 197 82 Lambs, culls and common | 
Sl ee es coi 145 95 Last week geteecsennnd 9.60112 70/12.00 
Week befor€ ....c.00. 12.12}12.12|11.62 
FINANCIAL, Spring lambs, medium to 
Bank clearings, per capita, choice— e 
outside of New York, Last week .....+e++++./17.12/17.62/17.18 
month of March .......... 299 100 7 TOO WHS onbncdicchdavckewive 6.62 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Yearling wethers, medium 
ee 108} 109 to_ prime— 
Industrial stocks .........-. 234! 120 Last week ......e.ee..{12.25/13.25/11.88 
Batiroad BtOCKB ossc000000000 122] 126 Week before .... -{11.75)12.50/11.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 














BMASt WEEK o 00006000002) 638) 7.20) 7.00 
Week before ...... 6.38] 6.92) 6.50 
(Feeder lambs, medium to’ 
choice— 
BURRE WOOK scikiceciccsecfaeue 
Week before ......... 113.00 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the fourth week in April were 247,000 


| bushels, as compared with 235,000 bushels 


for the week before and 907,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
April were 10,871,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 17,991,000 pounds for the week 





































































































Mixed clover, No. 1— before and 14.943.000 3 
F 943, pounds for the same 
en We es Co read week last year. Exports of pork for the 

Timoth N sd ed Os oe ”| . fourth week in April were 4,520,000 
eae” sare ars 15.25 '20.50 pounds, compared with 3,547,000 pounds 

oat Mg oi a 16°36 20°60 the week before and 8,165,000 pounds for 

Alfalfa, choles Se a a the same week last year. 

Last WeEK ..sscc0ee0s|22-00/22.00 " ° ° 

mi sc Oe Livestock Receipts and Prices 

Last WEEK .eccccceeese(19.50/19.75 Hog prices are 81 per cent of the ten- 
is Week before ecccccece|19. BI 19.75 year average, as contrasted with 99 per 

A a 8. 0 e cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for sheep 

caet — eb 50/17.75 and 106 per cent for lambs. 
Week before sevecceee 18.50|17.75 The following table gives data as to 

Alfalfa, No. oom, a percentage of ten-year average for re- 

tg seeeeeeeeees o6-00/16.80 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 

On Sate DEFOTE ooc'eveee ef 10.00/14.50 week by week for the past eight weeks, 
. 13 Each week is compared with the ten-year 

lg seco eeeeeeee 10. .00| 9 9 ae 2 -50 | average of the corresponding week, thus 

e€ DOLOLO: 5.6: sins ceinnl of 90lOe i113 50 | eliminating seasonal bias. 
GRAIN tHoGs 

3 *| 3 25] 22] 8 
on 3 d i p me 
% « % Pa) 2 q oo § 8 
alela|s 22 | 2| ze 
5 6 Py A mOlmo}oa 

~ mearcn 31 to 17 oo cccose 95 89 90 

Corn, No. 2Y— : 

Last, week ....| .82%| .80 | .86%| 20 | March 28 to Bt . 
Week before ..| .75%4| . 814 , ar See , ; 

Corn, No. 3¥— Je] S| SUS) TE | April 1 to 7... 82] $5 BT 
Last week .... 81%] .7814) .84% : ite : 
Week before oe ie tai 30" a April 5 tO 21 ......eeeee. 100 88 85 

Corn, No. 4Y— 2 April 2 ROS: sv ccncveess:s 2 87 84 81 
Last week ....{ .75% .77%| .81%| .76%4 Avril 29 1) May 6 ccs 89 87 81 

eae before ..| .71%]| .73%4| .77 | .68% ICATTLE 
Last week ....] .51%| .49 | .49%| .474% | March 11 to 17 ......... 88 88] 95 
Week before 48%| .47 “481%4| .443 March 18 tO 24 .vccoscsce 90 88 97 

cl =aiies 4\ 44% | March 25 to 31 ..........| 106} © 98] 99 
Last week ....] .80 |......] .80% April 10 7 ceccsseeees-| 102; 98) 100 
Week before ..| .7714|......] .78% April 8 to 14 ...eeeeeee--} 102) 96) 100 

Rye— April 15 to 21 ...eseeeeess} 105 97 98 
Last week ..../1.1214]1.0314/1.041%4 April 22 to 28 2. csccccece 73 80 96 
Week before ..]1.06 | .99 | .9714 April 29 to May 5 ...... 94] 91| 99 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ‘me 45% (1.38 11.38% 1.34 *SHEEP 
Week before .3944/1.381 41.3821%4|1.28 BEOrOn 32 40 TT sccecssve 75 84 81 

March 18 to 24 .ccccorece 80 81 80 
FEEDS March 22 to 31 ..ccccese 91 96 81 
=—_— Ape 140 FT sccecescoccs 87) 107 87 
by) al % ADV BIO 16 .ccecceceeen 78] 95 91 
. =| = @ ADEN ID NO 21 sececccevces 71 95 87 
a) 9 81 8). 4+ See @e......... we] 74) 951 7B 
a 4 s/ o 60 April 29 to May 6 ...... 89] 112 81 
7 al J 
& 8 a (le: *LAMBS 
= AS o vo s 
a VielaA oO March 12 tO 27 vsesceecc 75 84 96 
Bran ——— March 18 of ee 80 81 100 
Last week. [30.60/27 50: we i oo| a ta Me 81 coscceses pa 1 bo 
ek before. .|30.25/26.75|27.75 130.00 ; etapa eriae: f 
ama ke wi Ree tai) a ie 
Last week... ./29,75/27.75/27.75/35.00 April 22 to 28 ...2,.....--| 74 951 100 

see is la is sas inl 35.00 April 29 to May 5 ...... 89} 112) 106 
Last. week... ./29.50/.....| ae erete 130.00 *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Week before. .|27.50|.....|....+/27.00 ‘Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

Linseed meal | | seven markets. 

(0. D.)— | - | tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
sist week..../49.75].....|48.25 
Week before. . 149.75]... (48.25) DRASTIC MEASURE 

Cottonseed meal | | | An old fellow, crossing the Atlantic, was 
: i per cent) ial ! | leaning over the rail when the informa- 
"yet yt tel rand tion fiend tapped him on the shoulder. 

Tenkaee— st acate “Sir,” he said, with a wave of his hand, 
Last week....|..... 65.00]..... 70.00165.00 | “do you know that if the earth were flat- 
Week before..|..... TOIOO cies 85.00/75.00 tened out, the sea would be miles deep 

Gluten | | | all over the world?” 

Last Week o.cclecccs Bi cvavblsbciertreie lesiaceielts Inne = 2 The old fellow looked impressed, ‘‘Well,”’ 
_ Week _befe ‘fore nie Jaro.g:0's Lee :00' aifeince-ace Loawel’ 30, 10 he replied, “if you catch anyone flatten- 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














Ge 
© ° 
3 ~ 
a| & $ 
a a ® (5) 
| £2 | 5s 
Gila faa 
british sterling ex- 
change— 
LRBt WOK 65-0860 $4.867 |$4.859 99.8 
WWOGK DATONG bcc clevweece 4.858 99.8 
French franc— 
Last week ....... 193 -03918} 20.3 
WEEK DOTOPG . , oscshesccoce -03918| 20.3 




















FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.015/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


3utter, creamery extras, last week 
42% c, week before 44c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 224%c; eggs, 


fresh firsts, last week 22%c, week before 


23ae; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
81l%4c; fat hens, last week 25140, week be- 
fore 26c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 1lé6c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $26.50, 
and cotton at New York 15.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 69%c, 
oats 41% c¢, wheat $1.24 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
April were 5,875,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,340,000 bushels the week 
before and 1,878,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
fourth week in April were 135,000 bush- 
els, compared with 9,000 bushels for the 
week before and 161,000 bushels for the 





ing out the earth, 
I can’t swim.” 


shoot him on the spot. 





“These chickens were hatched in an in- 
cubator.” 

“My goodness! 
ones.” 


They look just like real 








Get my prices be- 
fore buying any- 
thing for your car. 
Quality auto _prod- 
ucts, nationally ad- 
vertised. Same-day 


chigoing service. 
irect-to-you 
wy eaves fully 25 
to 50 per cent of 
usual cost. Make - 
prove it. Tell m 
what you want. 


¥' 
2510507 


on TIRES 
and Auto 


Accessories 


Radio Supplies 
Write for Prices that Prove lt 


rite now while 
it's on your min 
See how :..uch mon- 
ey you wun save. 


FRED J. BARR 
SUPPLY STORE 


Dept. F, Gavenport; ta. 
Estab. 1903 




















q Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
post Lowers into well, basement or 
pecial excavation. Easily and quickly 
. Costs less than a season’s ice 
home needs it. Two t 

a Svan. Write for 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602N. 7th St., Washington, lowa 














Big yielding, early maturity, 
whi 


SEED CORN Yellow a Also te. 


High germination. Charles Roth, R. 2, Jesup, lowa 
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Fresh From the Country 














1OWA 

County, May 5—Crop 
behind the good year 
prospect. Some seeding just being fin- 
ished. Been too wet for any good work. 
Alfalfa has been badly winter killed. Clo- 
ver meadows in fair condition. Winter 
wheat only fair. Pig crop farrowed about 
normal in number, but many have died, 
some think because of cholera last fall.— 
E. M. Robson. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 29— 
Seeding of small grain completed, and 
the earlier fields showing up well. Farm- 
ers are busy getting their corn ground 
ready. Some wil! start planting corn next 
week. A good shower would be welcome, 
Early potatoes have been planted and 
gardens are being made, Fruit crop is 
safe so far. The pig crop is about the 
average.—Ellis Rogers. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, 
—This has been the best week for 
this spring. Farmers worked every 
in the fields, Winter wheat looks the 
best that it has for a good many years 
at this time of the year. Pastures are 
also the best at this time of the year. The 
wet weather has been good for spring 
seeding of grass seed. About everything 
put out this spring looks good.—W. J. 
Adams. 

Central—Story County, May 3—Farmers 
are out early and late getting fields in 
shape for planting corn, A number had 
shock fodder to shred, in which they were 
hindered by the rains. Many stalks to 
burn. Seems to be no shortage of seed 
corn, altho it is requiring very careful 
testing because of mold. Oats are better 
than they were thought to be at first. 
Late planted gardens came up in short 
order. Lots of little pigs, but mortality 
is high. Stock looking well, and grass 
coming on fast. Cherry and plum trees 
full of bloom. Some apple orchards which 


Eastern—Linn 
conditions are far 


May 
work 
day 


were full last year have no blooms this 
spring. Strawberries do not look so good, 
—Mrs. FE. O. Robinson. 


Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
4—The wheels of progress are now turn- 
ing, but it has been many years since 
field work was so far delayed. Here and 
there a planter is marking out the rows 
and checking in a field of corn, but most 
of the plowing is undone. Soil is hard 
packed from the rains. Not many mea- 
dows standing in clover, and alfalfa mea- 
dows are spotted. All oats up, but the 
hard condition of the soil and hot weath- 
er will cause the oats to head short.— 
Arthur Nelson. 

South-Central—Madison County, May 6 
We are having real cool weather for this 
time of the year. The farmers are busy 
plowing for corn. The ground is very 
cold and wet in the lowlands. There has 
been no corn planted yet. Pastures are 
good. Fall wheat looks fine, but oats are 
not looking so well. The ground is packed 
hard, caused by the heavy rains and 
snow. Stock of all kinds is looking well, 
but some of the hogs are still sick and a 
few are dying. A good many young pigs, 
but net so many as usual, but they are 
looking fine. Lots of young lambs, a good 
many calves and a few colts. Some hay 
in the country, and it is selling at $10. 
Corn 65 cents, potatoes $2.25, butter 35 
cents, eggs 15 cents, old hens 18 cents, 
hogs around 10 cents.—C. J. Young. 

Southern—Davis County, May 6—This 
has been a busy week for farmers. Some 
are finishing oat sowing: others plowing 
for corn. Ground not plowing the best, 
being packed hard by heavy rains. Early 
sown oats growing slowly; ground hard. 
Apple, pear, cherry and plum trees are 
loaded with bloom. Strawberries blooming 
well. Fruit seems but little damaged by 
the late freeze. Lots of young chicks. 
Eggs 19 cents, butterfat 39 cents.—W. H. 
Kline. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, May 6— 
Early sown small grain is up and looks 
very good. A shower would help the late 
sown. Not much spring plowing to do, 
and many farmers are disking for corn, 
Corn market booming, No. 4 being worth 
65 cents here now, and hogs going the 
other way. The roads finally got pass- 
able once more; rather rough in spots yet. 
No rain for about two weeks.—Charles L. 
Strayer. 

Southwestern—Mills County, May 6— 
Weather cool and favorable to farm work. 
The past ten days have been very busy 
ones with the farmer. The wet weather 
delayed field work during the most of 
April. <A scattering few are listing corn, 
but a drive across the county shows that 
much ground is yet to be gotten ready and 
prepared for the planter. I would think 
that the average farmer is about ten days 
behind. Pastures making slow growth.— 
oO. C. Cole. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, May 6— 
Seeding all done; coming up nicely. Plow- 
ing corn ground is the order of the day. 
{Pretty wet in places. Roads are improv- 
ing. Some will start planting corn next 
Monday. Pine weather for young pigs 
and chiekens now. We believe that the 
early wet weather caused heavy losses in 
young pigs and chickens. Pastures are 
doing well.—E. A. McMillin. 


| 











Northwestern—Sioux County, May 2— 
Because of the delay caused by the wet 
weather, many farmers in this vicinity 


broadcasted their oats on the corn stubble 
without any preliminary preparation of 
the ground. The grain was then disked 
and harrowed until sufficiently covered. 
This is a return to the method followed 
a good many years ago. All seeding is 
now finished, and plowing for corn is well 
under way. Many poor hatches of chicks 
are reported, but the chicks that do hatch 
are very strong and free from disease.— 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Grundy County, May 6—The 
weather has been ideal all week and 80 
per cent of land for corn plowed. <A few 
planted some corn and more will start 
next week, but most of planting will be 
after the 15th. Some planting potatoes. 
Some cool nights, but no frost and pros- 
pect for fruit good. Pastures looking good 
and meadows making rapid progress, 
with a good hay crop in prospect. Lots 
of lime has been spread this spring. Small 
grain coming fine. Spring pigs abundant; 


lots of individual hog houses built and 
McLean system practiced. Not so many 
cattle on feed; some hogs to go yet. Corn 


selling around 60 cents. Lots of chicks. 


Farm’ help plentiful.—Gus Theimer. 
Central—Greene County, May 6—All 
field work being rapidly advanced. Corn 


planting is being nicely started. Cream 
40 cents, eggs 18 cents. Some corn shell- 
ing at this time. Weather partly cloudy 
with temperature around 70 degrees at 
times, with quite a breeze blowing. Sev- 
eral days have been rather windy. A nice 
rain would be beneficial to oats, gardens 
and plowed ground, as corn ground is 
cloddy in places of spring plowing.—Mrs, 
A. F. Cari. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 6—Oats 
coming good in spite of delay in sowing. 
Clover, timothy and alfalfa look quite 
promising. Spring plowing is pretty well 
under way. Pastures are in very good 
shape. Livestock in good shape. Young 
stock very good. Fruit and berries seem 
to be very little injured in recent frost. 
Prospects for fruit still good. Roads in 
much better shape.—Lacey Darnell, 

Central—Hamilton County, May 7—Only 
one little rain the last two weeks. Farm- 
ers are still late so much plowing to do. 
Oats and barley coming on looks good. 
Corn planting has been started this week. 
(Pig crop seems to be about normal here. 
Every one is in the chicken business but 
losses are heavy. Pastures good. Alfalfa 
mostly killed out.—J. W. N. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Tlatte County, May 5—Due to 
constant rains in April, farm work is fully 
three weeks behind. Oat sowing com- 
pleted and plowing for corn just begun. 
Oats need a shower. Wheat is exception- 
ally tall and fine, Pastures somewhat 
slow. Much corn, more than usual, will 
be listed. Fruit trees in bloom and a 
heavy crop is in prospect at present.— 
Albert Miksch, 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 4 
—Wheat and alfalfa and early sown oats 
look fine, altho some did not finish sow- 
ing oats till April 30. Every one is busy 
disking or plowing for corn, It is getting 
to be quite a custom here to plow and 
prepare the ground just as* for checking, 
and then list it. The reason more do not 
check here is because the listed corn will 
stand dry weather better than checked 
corn, and as nearly all use two-row lister 
cultivators and two-row cultivators, they 
can tend their corn with less hired help, 
and that is a big item where you have to 
pay a man $35 to $40 and board him. I 
know women who would rather help do 
chores than do the extra work of cooking 
and washing for a hired man.—Charles M. 
Turner, 

Southeastern—Johnson County, May 7%. 
—We have been having light showers. 
Everybody is getting corn land ready; 
none planted yet. An epidemic of flu is 
going thru the pigs. Fruit is going to be 
very fine this year. There is a fine pros- 
pect for alfalfa. Oats are all sown and 
some up.—Chester Bowen. 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern— Andrew County, April 30 
—Oat seeding about finished. A one-inch 


rain the 29th will stop field work until 
Monday. Some gardens and potatoes not 


Early planted potatoes up 
and harrowed. Wheat good except on 
overflow land. Pastures 100 per cent. I 
don’t think the freeze hurt the fruit very 
much. A good many runts among the 
spring pigs. Only six or seven days of 
sunshine in April. Cloudy and gloomy. 
Very hard on the little chicks. Hens 20 
cents, eggs 18 cents, corn 75 cents, oats 50 
eents, hay 15 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 
South-Central—Webster County, May 5 
—For the past week the weather has been 
normal. Much of the ground yet too wet 
to plow where the land is flat. Corn 
planting has been in progress for the past 
week, but much of the corn land has to 
be plowed. The frost of April 22 killed 
much of the fruit. Some claim strawber- 
ries will make a half crop; apples badly 


planted yet. 





damaged; grapes may grow out and make 
some crop. Wheat looks good, also early 
oats. Hay crop promising. Pastures are 
good. Potatoes that were frozen down 
are coming on again.* More rain today; 
will stop corn planting.—J. C. Preston. 





MINNESOTA 

Northern—Cass County, May 4—Weather 
has been fine for the last ten days. Roads 
in good shape. We had a fine rain on 
May 2, with about two inches of rainfall. 
The outlook for crops is fine. Spring 
wheat is coming up finely. Oats about 
all in. Some plowing for corn. Some are 
planting potatoes, Wild fruit will be plen- 
tiful. Blueberries in bud. Eggs 25 cents, 
oats 60 cents, hay shipped in $26. Cows 
selling for from $75 to $100, hogs around 
14 cents—R. Faber. 


KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford County, May 5. 
—We have had two weeks of dry weath- 
er. Ground was soaked so long it is very 
hard to get in shape to plant corn. About 
one-half the corn to plant yet. Wheat is 
looking well. The ground is packed hard 
on the oats and unless we have rains they 


will be short. A good many hogs yet; 
$9.40 for light ones. Young pigs doing 
well. White corn 68 cents, oats 40 cents, 


butterfat 37 cents. We had two inches of 
rain last night, which will delay corn 
planted two or three days. Looks like it 
would rain more.—H. L. S. 





HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 

Here are the answers, or at least what 
some of the editors think are the correct 
answers to the questions listed on page 2. 
To give yourself a perfect score, it is not 
necessary that your answer cover all the 
points given here, provided there is sub- 
stantial agreement. 

1. Black Hawk was the chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes; was born in 1767; died 
in 1838. He lived in the Rock river sec- 
tion of Illinois and in the section of Iowa 
opposite it. 

2. Boston prefers brown eggs, New 
York white; Chicago apparently has no 
preference, 

3. It is the system of raising pigs on 
clean ground, named after the county in 
Illinois where the plan was first tried out 
on a big seale. 

4. C. E. Hearst is president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau; Milo Reno is presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farmers’ Union; Ralph 
W. Smith is master of the Iowa Grange. 

5. Corn planted in a furrow made by a 
double mold-board plow. 

6. Boy characters in Merritt P. Allen’s 
stories, such as ‘“‘The Wiggins Bond Mys- 


tery,” “The Spirit of Spencer Spudd,” 
‘Monks’ Cave,” “The Piano Leg Com- 
plex.” 


7. Hampshires. 

8. Illinois, 

9. 640 acres in a section; 36 sections in 
a township. 

10. President Coolidge vetoed the bill 
after it had passed both houses of con- 
gress. 





HASSE’S POLANDS 

A card appearing for the first time in 
this issue is that of A. W. Hasse, of De 
Soto, Mo., who is selling pigs sired by 
High Columbian, Hi Hope and Ozark Ad- 
vancer. The latter one traces to Big Bob 
Wonder, bred by R. A. Schug, Coleridge, 
Neb., and sired by Advancer. Herd sows 
are by Liberator, High Columbian, Giant 
Leader 2d and other noted sires Mr. 
Hasse says the pigs are in fine shape, and 
he guarantees satisfaction.—Advertising 
Notice, 


GOOD HEREFORD CATTLE 

Mr. J. H. Keck, of Stockport, lowa, has 
200 head of very select Hereford cattle 
that he wants to sell this month. He also 
has 100 steer calves and 90 heifers for 
sale. This is all good stuff, and anyone 
in need of good cattle should write or call 
and see these cattle at once.—Advertising 
Notice. 














YE VERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 

. exchange for Black registered 
Percheroa Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Black A, tyne 4 Stallion, coming nine 
FOR SALE years old, weight 2,160, sure breeder, 
sound and « prize winner. Price $600.00. 
JOHN KURT, 8R., Cascade, lows 
AUCTION EERS 











@UYW L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell year he year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, lowa. 


BANPSQeIRES 











\ HOLSTEINS 
35,- More Milk 


rata a} 


onev 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 
both milk and butterfat uce 
tion. Authorities agree t the 
more milk—the greater the aol 
Write for literature 


"The Extension Service 
HOLSTEIN(SFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 


230 East Ohio a" Chicago, Illinois 








An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) 3707s, 0..." °3 
Pletje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from to 70 lbs. ef milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) Moespers, iowa 





SHORTHORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white buil of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. He ts an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed at SS test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 
from Sioux City 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTRORKAS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. Ne herd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

@.L. Ryon & Bons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Alseanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. SB. Mudseon & Son, Rt. 6, Muexville, ia. 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


We have 200 head of the best Mereford Cattle in 
this part of lewa. Weighing 850 |bs., all dehorned and 
well marked. Alse@ 100 steer calves and 9 heifers. 
Want to sel! this month. 
3. @. Keck, 




















Stockport, lowa 
FKEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. We!! marked, 
beef type, showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most ai] bunches dehorned. Good stocker order, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 90 head. Each 
bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
— Will sell your choice of one car load from 

any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. 


V.V. tev they Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 











P@LAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 


Three gilts bred for May farrow #75 00. Also good 
big growthy fall boars $50.00. One hundred sixty 
spring pigs at weaning time at 625.00; after vaccin- 
ating 635.00. mM. P. Mancher, Holfe, lowa. 


The “Dorr” Fall Boars” 


a have some real boars to offer. Poland Chinas, 
f coursé, from 180 te 275 pounds. 5 by MOHAWK by 
REVE ENUE dams. Others are grandsons of CHAM- 
PION LADY. 
Menry Dorr & Sons, 











Marcus, lowa 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Spring pigs ready to ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Me. 


Extra good. Sired by THE KNIGHT, 
Fall Poland Boars & prize winning Pathander 
bred boar. Guaranteed te please. First check for 950 
gets choice. @. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa 


OLAND CEAINA fall boars for sale, weigh 
225 Ibs. tmmune; Priced right. Write 
or eal] Stadler Bres., Chelsea, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLLAN B-CHINASB. 
If yeu want the best im Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the ‘Paramount Berd” and get 
the prices on outstanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a soa of Liberator Giant 

wh. 0. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also a few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera tmmused and priced right. 
7. mM. RAYDEN, 3 ESTON, IOWA 


DUROG JERSEYS. 


























When tm need af 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. 
always welcome. 
BiGé FOUR FARMS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Motnes winner. Sire and grandstre of chamsions. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Biron, Ia. 





YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a natienally kmown herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and « 


few summer boars. 

B. FP. Davidson, Mente, Iowa 
TAMWeORTES 

Tamworth Pig Club pigs—a few sows fer summer 


farrow. 6till one good bear te sell. 
&.%. Newlin, (+ mi.W. Jobnsten) @rimes, ia. 














IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for herd improvement, write us your 

needs. Sows for May farrow. 

Also some outstanding fall boars of show 

caliber. 
McKee Bros. 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He stred Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 

ta America. Will accept a few e sows 

te breed for fall litters. Raise « Duroc 
ter yoursel 


Bleemfield, Iowa 


Creston, lewa 

















there is 


~ NO Sabstitate 


O 


OccO 


Ingredients 


of Quality 


SODIUM SULPHATE—A laxative cathartic 
and diuretic Cleanses the intestines, kid- 
neys, liver and bladder. Purifies the blood 

BONE BLACK—One of the most effective 
muscle and bone builders known 

CHARCOAL Prevents indigestion and stom 
ach disorders, 

CALCIUM CARBONATE—Chalk Lime, Over 
98 Per Cent Pure A bone builder most val! 
uable to hogs. 

CALCIUM PHOSPHATE — Origin, Purified 
Floats; Analysis, Over 70 Per Cent Phos- 
phate of Lime—A bone and nerve builder 
Strong in phosphorous, 

BICARBONATE OF SODA-—Prevents indiges 
tion and flatulence 

SULPHUR~—A laxative, alterative and dis 
infectant 

SULPHATE OF IRON—Most valuable form 
of iron administered to animals. 

POTASSIUM IODIDE—Prevents big neck or 
goitre’ and prevents the farrowing of hair 
less pigs. 

COLOMBO ROOT Promotes the appetite 
and aids digestion, 

AFRICAN GINGER—Aids the action of the 
purgative ingredients and prevents griping. 

WORM SEED-—Strong in chenopodium, an oil 


that acts as a worm expeller, 


—tells the complete 
story of how OCCO, 
the QUALITY Min- 
eral Compound 
brings the biggest 
profits. Mail the Cou- 
pon, No Obligation, 


G \ 
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neral 


That’s why thousands and thousands of 
Successful Hog Raisers feed it every year 


TOP, look and hesitate when you are told that something else is ‘‘just as 
good’? as OCCO. OCCO has NO substitute. OCCO Mineral Compound 
absolutely stands alone as the QUALITY Mineral Compound. A com- 
parison of these OCCO ingredients with those of any other, proves this 

fact beyond any question. Only OCCO contains them all. 


Imitations sell at lower prices, of course. However, it will pay you to 
remember that lower prices always mean a smaller return on your money. The 
experience of thousands and thousands of OCCO feeders shows that highest 
profits can be obtained only by feeding OCCO Mineral Compound. THEY 
KNOW, because OCCO has always put the most weight on their hogs and the 
most money into their pockets. OCCO pays them best because it keeps their 
hogs healthier and brings them up to the greatest market weight in the least 
time and at the least cost. 


The fact that OCCO is used as a standard of comparison is a justly 
earned high compliment to OCCO. For more than twelve years its quality 
has been very strictly maintained. Farmers now look upon OCCO Mineral 
Compound as the most dependable way to get the very greatest hog profits. 
When Minerals are discussed, OCCO is usually found to be the standard of 
comparison, 


Feed OCCO and BE SURE 
of Your Profits 


You can feed OCCO with the utmost confidence that it will bring you the 
biggest profit per hog that you ever made. The thousands of letters from OCCO 
Boosters prove this. Some of these letters, together with the complete story 
about OCCO Mineral Compound, are contained in our booklet, ‘‘From Pigs to 
Profits with OCCO.’’ If you are interested in this SAFE and SURE way of 
making the most profit out of your hogs this year, you will send the coupon for 
your copy. It is free to all hog raisers. Mail the coupon now, so that we can 
tell you how and where you can get a supply of OCCO, the Quality Mineral Com- 
pound, for your hogs 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Oelwein, Iowa 
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